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THE YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT. 


A TRIE STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill. 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort and command ; 

And yeta spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. -Worpswortn. 


Tue latter part of the seventeenth century saw 
rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, called 
Quakers, The strong humility, the indwelling 
life, which then characterised that peculiar sect, 
attracted large numbers, even of the wealthy, to 
its unworldly doctrines. Among these were John 
Haddon and his wife Elizabeth, well-educated and 
genteel people, in the city of London. Like Wil- ° 
liam Penn, and other proselytes from the higher 
classes, they encountered much ridicule and oppo- 
sition from relatives, and the grossest misrepresen- 
tations from the public. But this, as usual, only ; 
made the unpopular faith more dear to those who 
had embraced it for conscience’ sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon received 
the best education then bestowed on gentlewomen, 
with the exception of ornamental accomplishments. 
The spinnet and mandolin, on which their mother 
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banished; and her gay embroidery was burned, 
lest it should tempt others to a like expenditure of 
time. The house was amply furnished, but with 
the simplest patterns and the plainest colors. An 
atmosphere of kindness pervaded the whole esta- 
blishment, from father and mother down to the lit- 
tle errand boy; a spirit of perfect gentleness, un- 
broken by any freaks of temper or outbursts of 
glee ; as mild and placid as perpetual moonlight. 
The children, in their daily habits, reflected an 
image of home, as children always do. They were 
quiet, demure, and orderly,with a touch of quaint- 
ness in dress and behavior. Their playthings were 
so well preserved, that they might pass in good 
condition to the third generation ; no dogs’ ears 
were turned in their books, and the moment they 
came from school, they carefully covered their 
little plain bonnets from dust and flies. To these 
subduing influences, was added the early con- 
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sciousness of being pointed at as peculiar, of having 
a cross to bear, a sacred cause to sustain. 

Elizabeth, the oldest daughter, was by nature 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm affec- 
tions, uncommon powers of intellect and a lively 
imagination. The exactly equal pressure on all 
sides in strict Quaker families is apt to produce 
too much uniformity of character; as the equal 
pressure of the air makes one globule of shot just 
like another. But in this rich young soul, the full 
stream, which under other circumstances might 
have overleaped safe barriers, being gently hem- 
med in by high banks, quietly made for itself a 
deeper and wider channel, and flowed on in all its 
fulness. Her countenance in some measure indi- 
cated this. Her large clear blue eye “ looked out 
honest and friendly into the world,” and there 
was an earnest seriousness about her mouth, very 
unusual in childhood. She was not handsome ; 
but there was something extremely pleasing in her 
fresh healthy complexion, her bright intelligent ex- 
pression, and her firm elastic motions. 

She was early remarked by all her acquaintance 
as a very peculiar child. In her usual proceedings, 
her remarks, and even in her play, there was a cer- 
tain individuality. It was evident that she never 
intended to do any thing strange. She was origi- 


nal merely because she unconsciously acted out her 


own noble nature in her own free and quiet way. 
It was a spontaneous impulse with her to relieve 
all manner of distress. One day she brought 
home a little half-blind kitten in her bosom, which 
her gentle eloquence rescued from two cruel boys 
that had cut off a portion of itsears. At another 
time she asked to have a large cake baked for her, 
because she wanted to invite some little girls. All 
her small funds were expended for oranges and 
candy on this occasion. When the time arrived, 
her father and mother were much surprised to see 
her lead in six little ragged beggars. They were, 
however, too sincerely humble and religious to ex- 
press any surprise. They treated the forlorn little 
ones very tenderly, and freely granted their daugh- 
ter’s request to give them some of her books and 
playthings at parting. When they had gone, the 
good mother quietly said, “ Elizabeth, why didst 
thou invite strangers, instead of thy schoolmates?” 

There was a heavenly expression in her eye, as 
she looked up earnestly and answered, “ Mother, 
I wanted to invite them, they looked so poor.” 

The judicious parents made no circumstance of 
it, lest it shouid create a diseased love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each other an 
expressive glance, and their eyes filled with tears ; 
for this simple and natural action of their child 
seemed to them full of Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good principles and 
genial impulses grew freely and took vigorous 
root; but the only opening for her active imagina- 


ee 


tion to spread its wings, was in the marvellous ao. 
counts she heard of America and the Indians, } 
When she was five or six years old William Penn 
visited her father’s house and described some of ' 
his adventures in the wilderness and his interviews 
with red men. The intelligent child eagerly do. 
voured every word, and kept drawing nearer and 
nearer, till she laid her head upon his knees, anq 
gazed into his face, Amused by her intense curio. 
sity, the good man took her in his lap, and told he; | 
how the squaws made baskets and embroidere( 
moccasons ; how they called a baby a pappoos, and 
put him in a birch-bark cradle, which they swuno 
on the boughs of trees. The little girl’s ores 
sparkled, as she inquired, “ And didst thou ever 
see a pappoos-baby thyself? And hast thou got a 
moccason-shoe ?” 

**T have seen them myself, and I will send thee 
a moccason,” he replied; “but thou mayst goto > 
thy mother now, for I have other things to speak 
of.” ‘ ( 
’ That night the usually sedate child scampered | 
across the bed-room with but one sleeve of her 
night gown on, and tossed up her shoe, shouting, 
“Ho, ho! Friend Penn is going to send me an In- | 
dian moccason! Mother, ain’t thee glad? Hannah, 
ain’t thee glad?” 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked in 
words, but it soon subsided under the invisible in- 
fluence of unvarying calmness. 

From that time, a new character was given to 
all her plays. Her doll was named Pocahontas, 
and she swung her kitten in a bit of Jeather and 
called it a pappoos. If she could find a green 
bough she stuck it in the ground for a tree, placed 
an earthern image under it for William Penn, and 
sticks with feathers on them for Indian chiefs. 
Then, with amusing gravity of manner, she would | 
unfold a bit of newspaper, and read what she call- © 
ed Friend Penn’s treaty with the red men. Her | 
sisters, who were of a far less adventurous spirit, » 
often said, “ We are tired of always playing In- 
dian. Why can’t thee play keep school or go to 
see grandfather?” 

But Elizabeth would answer “ No; let us play 
that we all go settle in America. Well, now sup- 
pose we are in the woods, with great, great, big 
trees all round us, and squirrels running up and 
down, and wolves growling.” 

“Oh, I don’t like wolves,” said little Hannah, 
“ They will bite thee. Father says they will bite.” 

“‘T shouldn’t be afraid,” replied the elder sister: 
**T would run into the house and shut the door, , 
when they come near enough for me to see thei! 
eyes. Here are plenty of sticks. Let us build | 
house ; a wigwam,I mean. Oh, dear me, how ! 
should love to goto America! There must be such 
grand great woods to run about in ; and I should 
love to swing the little pappooses in the trees.” 
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When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she went One day some friends who were at the house, 


with her parents to Yearly Meeting and heard, 

among other preachers, a young man seventeen 

years of age, named John Estaugh. He was a 

new proselyte, come from Essex county, to join the 

annual assembly of the Friends. Something in 
his preaching arrested the child’s attention and 
made a strong impression on her active mind. She 
often quoted his words afterwards, and began to 
read religious books with great diligence. John 

Haddon invited the youth home to dine, but as 

there was no room at table for the children, Eliza- 

beth did not see him. Her father afterward show- 

ed her an ear of Indian corn which John Estaugh 
had given him. He had received several from an 
uncle settled in New England, and he brought 
some with him to London as curiosities. When 
the little girl was informed that the magnificent 
plant grew taller than herself, and had very large 
waving green leaves, and long silken tassels, she 
exclaimed, with renewed eagerness, “ Oh, how I 
do wish I could go to America!” 

Years passed on, and as the child had been, so 
was the maiden; modest, gentle and kind, but 
always earnest and full oflife. Surrounding influ- 
ences naturally guided her busy intellect into in- 
quiries concerning the right principles of human 
action and the rationality of customary usages. 
At seventeen, she professed to have adopted, from 
her own serious conviction, the religious opinions 
in which she had been educated. There was little 
observable change in outward manner; for the 
fresh spontaneousness of her character had been 
early chastened by habitual calmness and sobriety. 
But her views of life gradually became tinged with 
a larger and deeper thoughtfulness. She often 
spoke of the freedom of life away from cities and 
alone with nature ; of mutual helpfulness in such a 
state of society, and increased means of doing good. 

Perhaps her influence, more than anything else, 
induced her father to purchase a tract of land in 
New Jersey, with the view of removing thither. 
Mechanics were sent out to build a suitable house 
and barns, and the family were to be transplanted 
to the New World as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements were completed. 
however, circumstances occurred which led the 
good man to consider it his duty to remain in Eng- 
land. The younger daughters were well pleased 
tohave itso; but Elizabeth, though she acquiesced 
cheeerfully in her father’s decision, evidently had 
a weight upon her mind. She was more silent 
than usual, and more frequently retired to her 
chamber for hours of quiet communion with herself. 
Sometimes when asked what she had upon her 
mind, she replied, in the concise solemn manner of 
Friends, It is a great thing to be a humble waiter 
upon the Lord; to stand in readiness to follow 
wheresoever he leads the way.” 
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spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
which had prevented a removal to America. Her 
father replied, that he was unwilling to have any 
property lying useless, and he believed he should 
offer the tract to any of his relatives who would go 
and settle upon it. His friends answered, “ Thy 
relatives are too comfortably established in Eng- 
land to wish to emigrate to the wilds of America.” 

That evening, when the family were about to 
separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to 
remain awhile, as she had something of importance 
to say. ‘‘Dear parents and sisters,” said she, “ it 
is now a long time since I have had a strong im- 
pression on my mind that it is my duty to go to 
America. My feelings have been greatly drawn 
toward the poor brethren and sisters there. It has 
even been clearly pointed out to me what I am to 
do. It has been lately signified that a sign would 
be given when the way was opened, and to-night 
when I heard thy proposition to give the house and 
land to whoever would occupy it, I felt at once that 
thy words were the promised sign.” 

Her parents, having always taught their children 
to attend to inward revealings, were afraid to op- 
pose what she so strongly felt to be a duty. Her 
mother, with a slight trembling in her voice, asked 
if she had reflected well on all the difficulties of 
the undertaking, and how arduous a task it was 
for a young woman to manage a farm of unbroken 
land in a new country. 

Elizabeth replied, “‘ Young women have govern- 
ed kingdoms, and surely it requires less wisdom to 
manage a farm. But let not that trouble us, dear 
mother. He that feedeth the ravens will guide me 
in the work whereunto he hascalled me. It isnot 
to cultivate the farm but to be a friend and physi- 
cian to the people in that region that I am called.” 

Her father answered, “‘ Doubt not, my child, that 
we shall be willing to give thee up to the Lord’s 
disposings, however hard the trial maybe. But 
when thou wert a very little girl, thy imagination 
was much excited concerning America; therefore, 
thou must be very careful that no desire for new 
adventures, founded in the will of the creature, 
mislead thee from the true light in this matter. I 
advise thee for three months to make it a subject 
of solid meditation and prayer. Then, if our lives 
be spared, we will talk farther concerning it.” 

During the prescribed time no allusion was made 
to the subject, though it was in the thoughts of all ; 
for this highly conscientious family were unwilling 
to confuse inward perceptions by any expression of 
feeling or opinion. With simple undoubting faith, 
they sought merely to ascertain whether the Lord 
required this sacrifice. That their daughter’s views 
remained the same, they partly judged by her in- 
creased tenderness toward all the family ; not sad, 
but thoughtful and ever-wakeful, as toward friends 
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from whom she was about to separate. It was 
likewise observable that she redoubled her dili- 
gence in obtaining knowledge of household affairs, 
- of agriculture, and the cure of common diseases. 
When the three months had expired,she declared 
that the light shone with undiminished clearness, 
and she felt more strongly than ever that it was 
her appointed mission to comfort and strengthen 
the Lord’s people in the New World. 

Accordingly, early in the spring of 1700, ar- 
rangements were made for her departure, and all 
things were provided that the abundance of wealth 
or the ingenuity of affection could devise. A poor 
widow of good sense and discretion accompanied 
her as friend and housekeeper, and two trusty men 
servants, members of the Society of Friends. 
Among the many singular manifestations of strong 
faith and religious zeal, connected with the settle- 
ment of this country, few are more remarkable than 
the voluntary separation of this girl of eighteen 
years old from a wealthy home and all the plea- 
sant associations of childhood, to go to a distant 
and thinly inhabited country, to fulfil what she con- 
sidered a religious duty. And the humble, self- 
sacrificing faith of the parents, in giving up their 
beloved child, with such reverent tenderness for 
the promptings of her own conscience, has in it 
something sublimely beautiful, if we look at it in 
its own pure light. The parting took place with 
more love than words can express, and yet without 
a tear on either side. Even during the long and 
tedious voyage Elizabeth never wept. She pre- 
served a martyr-like cheerfulness and serenity to 
the end. 

The house prepared for her reception stood in a 
clearing of the forest, three miles from any other 
dwelling. She arrived in June, when the land- 
scape was smiling in youthful beauty; and it 
seemed to her as if the arch of heaven was never 
before so clear and bright, the carpet of the earth 
never so verdant. As she sat at her window and 
saw evening close in upon her in that broad forest 
home, and heard for the first time the mournful 
notes of the whippo-wil and the harsh scream 
of the jay in the distant woods, she was oppressed 
with a sense of vastness, of infinity, which she 
never before experienced, not even on the ocean. 
She remained long in prayer, and when she lay 
down to sleep beside her matron friend, no words 
were spoken between them. The elder, overcome 
with fatigue, soon sunk into a peaceful slumber, 
but the young enthusiastic spirit lay long awake, 
listening to the lone voice of the whippo-wil 
complaining to the night. Yet notwithstanding 
this prolonged wakefulness, she rose early and 
looked out upon the lovely landscape. The rising 
sun pointed to the tallest trees with his golden 
finger, and was welcomed with a gush of song 
from a thousand warblers. The poetry in Eliza- 
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beth’s soul, repressed by the severe plainness of her 
education, gushed uplike afountain. She droppeq ’ 
on her knees and with an outburst of prayer ex. 
claimed fervently, “ Oh, Father, very beautiful hast 
thou made this earth! How bountiful are thy } 
gifts, O Lord!” 
To a spirit less meek and brave, the darker | 
shades of the picture would have obscured these ' 
cheerful gleams; for the situation was lonely and | 
the inconveniences innumerable. But Elizabeth 
easily triumphed over all obstacles, by her practi. ' 
cal good sense and the quick promptings of her in. } 
genuity. She was one of those clear strong na- 
tures, who always have a definite aim in view and ‘ 
who see at once the means best suited to the end, > 
Her first inquiry was, what grain was best adapted 
to the soil of her farm; and being informed that 
rye would yield best, “‘ Then I shall eat rye bread,” } 
was heranswer. The ear of Indian corn, so long 
treasured in her* juvenile museum, had travelled | 
with her across the Atlantic, and now, afterthe ° 
lapse of seven years, was planted in American soi], | 
As the superb plant ripened, she acknowledged that | 
it more than realized the pictures of her childish » 
imagination, 
But when winter came, and the gleaming snow ' 
spread its unbroken silence over hill and plain, was 
it not dreary then? It would have been dreary | 
indeed to one who entered upon this mode of life } 
from mere love of novelty, or a vain desire to do / 
something extraordinary. But the idea of extend- | 
ed usefulness, which had first lured this remarkable , 
girl into a path so unusual, sustained her through 
all its trials. She was too busy to be sad, and she 
leaned too trustingly on her Father’s hand to be } 
doubtful of her way. The neighboring Indians } 
soon loved her as a friend, for they found her al- | 
ways truthful, just and kind; and from their teach- 
ings she added much to her knowledge of simple ° 
medicines. So efficient was her skill and so prompt } 
her sympathy, that for many miles round, if man, | 
woman, or child were alarmingly ill, they were | 
sure to send for Elizabeth Haddon; and wherever ’ 
she went, her observing mind gathered some new 
hint for the improvement of farm or dairy. Her | 
house and heart were both large; and asher resi- | 
dence was on the way to the Quaker meeting- { 
house in Newtown, it became a place of universal / 
resort to Friends from all parts of the country tra- 
velling that road, as well as anasylum forbenighted | 
wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked if she | 
were not sometimes afraid of wayfarers, she quietly ° 
replied, “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” Andtrue | 
it was that she, who was so bountiful and kind to 
all, found none to injure her. 
The winter was drawing to a close, when late 
one evening, the sound of sleigh-bells was heard | 
and the crunching of snow beneath the hoofsof « 
horses as they passed into the barn-yard gate. The | 
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arrival of travellers was too common an occurrence 
to excite or disturb the well-ordered family. Eli- 
zabeth quietly continued her knitting, merely say- 
ing to one of the men, “ Joseph, wilt thou put more 
wood on the fire? These friends, whoever they 
may be, will doubtless be cold; for I observed at 
nightfall a chilly feeling as of more snow in the 
air.” 

Great logs were piled in the capacious chimney, 
and the flames blazed up with a crackling warmth, 
when two strangers entered. In the younger, 
Elizabeth instantly recognised John Estaugh, 
whose preaching had so deeply impressed her at 
eleven years of age. This was almost like a 
glimpse of home—her dear old English home! 
She stepped forward with more than usual cordial- 
ity, saying, “ Thou art welcome, Friend Estaugh, 
the more so for being entirely unexpected.” 

« And I am glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” he re- 
plied, with a friendly shake of the hand. “It was 
not until after I landed in America, that I heard 
the Lord had called thee hither before me ; but I re- 
member thy father told me how often thou hadst 
played the settler in the woods when thou wast 
quite a little girl.” 

“Tam but a child still,” she replied, smiling. 

“T trust thou art,” he rejoined; “and as for 
these strong impressions in childhood, I have heard 
of many cases where they seemed to be prophecies 
sent ofthe Lord. When I saw thy father in Lon- 
don, [ had even then an indistinct idea that I might 
sometime be sent to America on a religious visit.” 

“ And hast thou forgotten, Friend John, the ear 
of Indian corn which my father begged of thee for 
; me? Since then I have seen it growing; and a 
, goodly plant itis, I assure thee. See!” she con- 
, tinued, pointing to several bunches of ripe corn, 
‘ which hung in their braided husks against the walls 
‘ ofthe ample kitchen; “all that, and more, came 
; from the corn left with my father. May the good 

seed sown by thy ministry be as fruitful.” 

{ “Amen,” replied both the guests; and fora 
' few moments no one interrupted the silence. Then 
; they talked much of England. John Estaugh had 
' not seen any of the Haddon family for several 
; years; but he brought letters from them, which 
_ came by the same ship and he had information to 
give of many whose names were familiar as house- 
hold words, 

The next morning it was discovered that snow 
had fallen during the night in heavy drifts, and the 
roads were impassable. Elizabeth, according to 


her usual custom,sent out men, oxen and sledges, 


to open pathways for several poor families and for 
households whose inmates were visited by illness. 
In this duty John Estaugh and his friend joined 
heartily, and none of the laborers worked harder 
than they. When he returned glowing from this 
exercise,she could not but observe that the’excellent 
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youth had a goodly countenance. It was not physi- 
cal beauty, for of that he had little; it was that 
cheerful, child-like, out-beaming honesty of expres- 
sion which we not unfrequently see in Germans, 
who above all nations look as if they carried a 
crystal heart within their manly bosoms. 

Two days after, when Elizabeth went to visit 
her patients witha sled-load of medicines and pro- 
visions, John asked permission to accompany her. 
There by the bedside of the aged and the suffering, 
she saw the clear sincerity of his countenance 
warmed up with rays of love, while he spoke to 
them words of kindness and consolation ; and there 
she heard his pleasant voice moduiate itself into 
deeper tenderness of expression when he took little 
children in his arms. 

The next First Day, which we call the Sabbath, 
the whole family, as usual, attended Newtown 
meeting ; and there John Estaugh was gifted with 
an outpouring of the spirit in his ministry, which 
sunk deep into the hearts of those who listened to 
him. Elizabeth found it so marvellously applicable 
to the trials and temptations of her own soul, that 
she almost deemed it was spoken on purpose for 
her. She said nothing of this, but she pondered 
upon it deeply. Thus did a few days of united du- 
ties make them more thoroughly acquainted with 
each other than they could have been by years of 
fashionable intercouse. 

The young preacher soon after bade farewell, to 
visit other meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. Elizabeth saw him no more until the May 
following, when he stopped at her house to lodge, 
with numerous other Friends, on their way to the 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem. In the morning 
quite a cavalcade started from her hospitable door, 
on horseback ; for wagons were then unknown in 
Jersey. John Estaugh, always kindly in his im- 
pulses, busied himself with helping a lame and very 
ugly old woman, and left his hostess to mount her 
horse as she could. Most young women would have 
felt slighted ; but in Elizabeth’s noble soul the 
quiet deep tide of feeling rippled with an inward 
joy. ‘He is always kindest to the poor and the 
neglected,” thought she. “verily he is a good 
youth.” She was leaning over the side of her 
horse, to adjust the buckle o fthe girth, when he 
came up on horseback and inquired if anything 
was out of order. With slight confusion anda 
voice less calm than her usual utterance, she re- 
plied, “ Nothing, Friend John ; I was merely look- 
ing to see if Joseph had buckled the girth securely.” 
‘They trotted along leisurely behind the procession 
of guests, speaking of the soil and climate of this 
new country, and how wonderfully the Lord had 
here provided a home for his chosen people, Pre- 
sently the girth began to slip, and the saddle turn- 
ed so much on cne side, that Elizabeth was obliged 
to dismount. it took some time to re-adjust it, and 
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when they again started the company were out of 
sight. There was brighter color than usual in the 
maiden’s cheeks and unwonted radiance in her mild 
deep eyes. After a short silence, she said, in a 
voice slightly tremulous, “Friend John, I have a 
subject of great importance on my mind and one 
which nearly interests thee. I am strongly im- 
pressed that the Lord has sent thee tome as a 
partner for life. I tell thee my impression frankly, 
but not without calm and deep reflection ; for matri- 
mony is a holy relation anda should be entered into 
with all sobriety. If thou hast no light on the 
subject, wilt thou gather into the stillness, and reve- 
rently listen to thy own inward revealings? Thou 
art to leave this part of the country to-morrow, and 
not knowing when I should see thee again, I felt 
moved to tell thee what lay upon my mind.” 

The young man was taken by surprise ; though 
accustomed to that suppression of emotion, which 
characterises his religious sect, the color went and 
came rapidly in his face, for a moment; but he 
soon became calmer, and replied, ‘‘ This thought 
is new to me, Elizabeth; and I have no light 
thereon. Thy company es been right pleasant to 
me, and thy countenance ever reminds me of Wil- 
liam Penn’s title page, ‘ Innocency with her open 
face.’ I have seen thy kindness to the poor, and 
the wise management of thy household. I have 
observed, too, that thy warm-heartedness is tem- 
pered by a most excellent discretion and that thy 
speech is ever sincere. Assuredly, such is the 
maiden I would ask of the Lord, as a most precious 
gift ; but I never thought of this in connexion with 
thee. I came to this country solely on a religious 
visit, and it might distract my mind to entertain 
this subject at present. When I have discharged 
the duties of my mission, we will speak further.” 

“It is best so,” rejoined the maiden, “ but there 
is one thing disturbs my conscience. Thou hast 
spoken of my true speech ; and yet, Friend John, I 
have deceived thee, even now, while we conferred 
together on a subject so serious. I know not from 
what weakness the temptation came ; but I will 
not hide it from thee. I told thee I was looking 
to see if Joseph buckled the girth of my horse se- 
curely; but, in plain truth, I was loosening the 
girth, John, that the saddle might slip, and give 
me an excuse to fall behind our friends; for I 
thought thou wouldst be kind enough to come and 
ask if I needed thy services.” 

This pure transparency of motive seemed less 
wonderful to John Estaugh than it would to a man 
more accustomed to worldly ways, or less familiar 
with the simplicity of primitive Quakers. Never- 
theless, the perfect guilelessness of the maiden en- 
deared her to his honest heart, and he found it diffi- 
cult to banish from his thoughts the important sub- 
ject she had suggested. It was observable in this 
singular courtship, that no mention was made of 
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worldly substance. John did not say,“TI am poor, 
and thou art rich;” he did not even think of jt, 
And it had entered Elizabeth’s mind only in the 
form of thankfulness to God that she was provided 
with a home large enough for both. 

They spoke no further concerning their union. 
but when he returned to England, in July, he press. 
ed her hand affectionately, as he said, “ Farewell, 
Elizabeth. If it be the Lord’s will, I shall retury 
to thee soon.” He lingered, and their hands trey. 
bled in each other’s clasp ; then drawing her gentiy 
toward him, he imprinted a kiss on her open, inno- 
cent forehead. She looked modestly into his clear 
honest eyes, and replied in the kindest tones, “ Fare. 
well, Friend John, may the Lord bless thee and 
guide thee.” 

In October, he returned [to America, and they 
were soon after married, at Newtown meeting, ac- 
cording to the simple form of the Society of Friends. 
Neither of them made any change of dress for the | 
occasion, and there was no wedding feast. Without 
the aid of priest or magistrate, they took each other 
by the hand, and, in the presence of witnesses, 
calmly and solemnly promised to be kind and faith- | 
ful to each other. Their mutual promises were re- 
corded in the church books, and the wedded pair | 
quietly returned to their happy home, with none to , 
intrude upon those sacred hours of human life, when 
the heart most needs to be left alone with its own 
deep emotions. 

They lived together nearly forty years in the 
greatest unity. During that period she three times 
crossed the Atlantic, to visit her aged parents, and 
he occasionally left her for a season when called ' 
abroad to preach. These temporary separations 
were felt as a cross, but the strong-hearted woman 
always cheerfully gave him up to follow his own 
convictions of duty. In 1742, he parted from her, 
to go on a religious visit to Tortola, in the West » 
Indies. He died there, in the sixty seventh year 
of hisage. She published a religious tract of his, 
to which is prefixed a preface, entitled “ Elizabeth 
Estaugh’s testimony concerning her beloved hus- 
band, John Estaugh.” In this preface, she says, 
“ Since it pleased Divine Providence so highly to | 
favor me, with being the near companion of this 
dear worthy, I must give some small account of him. 
Few, if any, in a married state, ever lived in sweet- 
er harmony than we did. He was a pattern of } 
moderation in all things; not lifted up with any 
enjoyments, nor cast down at disappointments. A 
man endowed with many good gifts, which render- 
ed him very agreeable to his friends, and much 
more tc me, his wife, to whom his memory is most 
dear and precious.” 

The brick tomb in which he was buried at Tor- 
tola, is still pointed out to Quaker travellers; one © 
of whom recently writes, “‘By a circuitous path, , 
through a'dense thicket, we came to the spot where | 
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Friends once had a meeting-house, and where are 
buried the remains of several of our valued minis- 
ters, who visited this island, about a century ago, 
from a sense of gospel love. Time has made his 
ravages upon these mansions of the dead. The 
acacia spreads thickly its thorny branches over 
them, and near them the century-blooming aloe is 
luxuriantly growing.” 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband twenty 
years, useful and honored to the last. The Month- 
ly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published testimo- 
nial, speak of her thus: “She was endowed with 
great natural abilities which, being sanctified by the 
spirit of Christ, were much improved ; whereby 
she became qualified to act in the affairs of the 
church, and was a serviceable member, having 
been clerk to the women’s meeting nearly fifty 
years, greatly to their satisfaction. She was a sincere 
sympathiser with the afflicted, ofa benevolent dis- 
position, and in distributing to the poor was de- 
sirous to do it in a way most profitable and durable 
to them, and if possible not to let the right hand 


know what the left did. Though in a state of afflu- 
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ence as to this world’s wealth, she was an example 
of plainness and moderation. Her heart and house 


: 
, 
: 
: 
: 
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were open to ker friends, whom to entertain seemed 
one of her greatest pleasures. Prudently cheerful 
and well knowing the value of friendship, she was 
careful not to wound it herself, nor to encourage 
others in whispering supposed failings or weak- 
nesses.. Her last illness brought great bodily pain, 
which she bore with much calmness of mind and 
sweetnessof spirit. She departed this life as one 
falling asleep, full of days, like unto a shock of corn 
fully ripe.” 

The town of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, took 
its name from her; and the tradition concerning 
her courtship is often repeated by some patriarch 
among the Quakers. She laid out an extensive 
garden in rear of the house, which during her day 
was much celebrated for its herbs, vegetables and 
fruits, liberally distributed all round the neighbor- 
hood. The house was burned down years ago; 
but some fine old yew trees, which she brought 
from England, are still pointed out on the site where 
the noble garden once flourished. Her medical 
skill is so well remembered, that the old nurses of 
New Jersey still recommend Elizabeth Estaugh’s 
salve as the “sovereignest thing on earth.” 
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A little wild flower, lone and sad, 
Was shaded so by leaves above, 
The light that made her sisters glad, 
Denied to her its smile of love. 


But once the warmest, sunniest ray’ 
That ever thrilled a blossom’s heart, 
Through the dark foliage, found its way, 
With Love’s own soft, beguiling art. 


The wild flower blushed and smiled and wept, 
But trembling, let the rover in ; 

Till on her breast it softly slept, 
Too pure, too blest, for shame or sin. 


Bloum, beauty, balm undreamed of yore 
Enrich the blossom’s beating heart ; 

And leaves, it had not known before, 
Thrill to that warm, sweet smile—and part. 


Tn soft surprise, it murmured low, 
“ The rose is far more fair than I— 
Why do you, darling, love me so?” 
And the ray said, “I know not why! 


“ Nor care I, dear—I only feel, 
That thou art all I ask to me, 
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With Heaven’s light on my wings, I steal, 
To find my dearer Heaven in thee!’ 


And the glad flower, unquestioning more, 
With fond embrace, enfolds the ray, 

Till, ah! the noon has fled, and o’er 
The wildwood, fades that Eden day. 


Recalled to Heaven, the sunbeam flies, 
The sorrowing blossom folds its leaves, 
And shuts, to hide the tears, its eyes, 
And still and lonely, dreamsand grieves! 


The stars float calmly through the night, 
And smile on Nature’s frailest child, 
She does not heed their holy light, 
She loves too well her grief so wild ! 


The night breeze coming, hears her weep, 

And whispers low, “‘ Why mourns my flowe: ?” 
Ah! then the blossom feigns to sleep,’ 

And shrinks within her leafy bower 


And to herself, she sings all night, 
‘* My glorious love, come back to me! 
Ihave no joy, no bloom, no light, 
Oh, I am nothing without thee! ”’ 
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BY FANNY FORRESTER- 


CHAPTER I.—EIGHT. 


‘¢ Tuts will be quite pleasant, after all, mother— 
quite pleasant. This nice little room is just the 
place forme. We will train a vine over the win- 
dow, and my books shall be upon the table close 
by—” 

“We shall need the table now, my daughter. 
Your father thinks we can take two boarders, 
though for my part I see no place to put them,” 
and the mother cast an anxious, troubled glance 
about the apartment. 

‘‘Two boarders! It will come hard upon you, 
mother.” 

‘‘Oh no, dear, no. Not so hard, Abby, as upon 
the poor children. I cannot bear the idea of their 
being shut up the livelong day—stifled for want of 
pure air—work, work, working every moment, 
till their little limbs are ready to drop off with 
pain. It is horrible tome, Abby!” 

And the poor woman shuddered at the sad pic- 
ture which needed not the coloring of a mother’s 
imagination. For a moment the pale lips of the 
girl trembled and a tear quivered in her eye, but 
with a strong effort she suppressed the emotion 
and replied cheerfully. It was certainly, so said 
the sympathising Abby, a hard thing for the poor 
children to be shut away from the sunshine, but 
she was sure the labor would be light. Mr. Russel 
promised that, and if it was found in any way in- 
jurious to health, or even spirits, a change of some 
kind must of course be made. “ It is only a trial, 
dear mother,” she added, smiling. 

“ My life has been all trials,” was the despond- 
ing reply, and the mother might have added that 
she knew one awaited her harder to bear than all 
the others. 

The life of Mrs. Linden had indeed been one of 
severe trials; of sufferings and sorrows untold, 
and scarce imagined by her delicately nurtured 
country-woman; for, thanks to the chivalrous 
spirit of America, her women are her jewels. But, 
in the micst of all her trials, Mrs, Linden had 
never till now despaired. Now want, absolute 
want, stared her in the face. She had, as she be- 
lieved, immolated her children, and a dark unhop- 
ing midnight had settled upon her prospects and 
theirs. 


The changes of fortune common in America | 
would scarcely be credited by a dweller in the old | 
world. There men must necessarily be in a great | 
degree what they are born and what their fathers - 
were; but here each individual takes his destiny » 
in his own hands, and no human power, no Jaw | 
of conventionalism, often still more oppressive, 
interferes with what he wills. It rests with himself 
and the great Governor whether he sit down with | 
the honorable of the land or droop in an almshouse, , 
or crouch and grovel and coil himself in a kennel], ; 

Mr. Linden had spent his youth in the city of 
Boston, where, on the death of his father, hebe- | 
came sole proprietor of an extensive mercantile . 
establishment. When in the full tide of prosperity { 
he married the daughter of an ex-governor of his ’ 
native state. Soon, however, the fabric of his for- ; 
tune began tocrumble. It was like the melting of | 
a snow toy in the spring, gradually and impercep- 
tibly wasting away until all was gone. This ° 
change of fortune could be attributed neither to » 
extravagance nor vice. It wassimply miscalcula- } 
tion, mismanagement ; a lack of energy and per- } 
severance, joined witha low estimate of the worth | 
of money, save at the moment when it was need- } 
ed. Mensaid Mr. Linden had no business talent. | 
He struggled awhile, but quite ineffectually, and » 
then he gave up all and removed to another state. | 
In the interior of New York, another effort was ° 
made, but it was only to live; and so year after 
year and year after year rolled dn, and found them » 
struggling still. 

The father of Mrs. Linden commenced life as a 
New-England farmer. Without well considering ; 
the disastrous consequences to his pecuniary aflairs ” 
(for the people of democratic America are quite too , 
wise to support the honors they deign to confer,) - 
he accepted several offices of trust, and for one | 
term presided as the governor of his native state. , 
This was the death blow to his laudable ambition; | 
for, finding his purse drained, his land and even 
the house where he was born mortgaged, he de- 
clined a second nomination. His family consisted , 
entirely of daughters; and so, though his exertions , 
enabled him to protect them from want, he was » 
quite unable to afford assistance to those removed 
from his care. 

Abby Linden, the eldest daughter of te — 
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grants, had a very indistinct recollection of large, 
airy rooms and elegant furniture ; a moment of 
terror when her father threw himself upon the sofa 
and groaned aloud, while her mother wept and con- 
jured him to be comforted, was more strongly im- 
pressed upon her memory. After events were 
spread out on her chart of the past in too deep co- 
lors to be forgotten; for, when sorrow came, the 
child was made the mother’s friend and confidante, 
and from that moment she had never ceased to 
sympathise, cheer, and even advise. Abby had 
labored too. With her little straw bonnet tied 
closely under her chin, and her basket on her arm, 
she had for years gone every morning to the low, 
uncomfortable district school-house and won over 
the rebellious spirits there to obey her. And then, 
when night came, she would walk two weary 
miles; not loitering under the solemn old fgrest 
trees, where it would have been her delight to lin- 
ger—but hurrying onward to perform another task 
with her needle, and again another over her books, 
before she rotired for the night. But things were 
changed now, and the darling, idolised eldest 


daughter, the companion, the friend, the all that a 
mother’s heart could desire to love and rest upon, 
was gradually but surely going down to the dead. 
Her bright sparkling eye, her hollow burning cheek, 
her faltering footsteps, her frail figure slightly 


bended, and her thin transparent hand, all told a 
tale that filled the mother’s bosom with anguish. 
Till now, what with the eldest daughter's little 
salary and the proceeds of the mother’s ever busy 
needle, despite the father’s small bargains, by 
which he was sure to lose more than he had been 
able to gain for weeks before, the family had con- 
trived to live in comparative comfort. But now 
that poor Abby was confined within doors she 
could only advise and cheer. The other children 
were yet too young to be useful. Francis, a bright 
boy of twelve, and “the little girls,” two fair, 
slender creatures of eight and six years, were all 
that the grave had left. Small debts accumulated 
and finally credit was refused. What could be 
done? Poor Abby resolved the subject in her mind 
night and day, and finally she ventured to propose 
a last resource. She told her mother-that factory 
labor was respectable in this country—indeed none 
but respectable people could gain employment in 
these establishments—there was light work in 
them on purpose for children—Frank and Grace 
were old enough to be employed, and Lizzy might 
be sent to school. For her part, the doctor had 
spoken very encouragingly of her case, and while 
the warm weather continued she might make her- 
self very useful. She would teach Frank and 
Grace writing and arithmetic, and see that the 
children’s clothes were in order, and possibly she 
might be able to doa little extra sewing herself. All 
this had cost poor Abby long nights of weeping ; 
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for she had looked on a side of the picture that she 
did not attempt to describe ; but now the proposi- 
tion was made so cheerfully and confidently, that 
it received but slight opposition. Indeed the father, 
from constant discouragement, had grown almost 
indifferent; he was sure that fate had nothing 
worse in store for them; and the mother had been 
too much accustomed to rely upon the daughter’s 
judgment, to take a fair survey of the subject until 
it was too late. But when she looked out on the 
long narrow building, with its dingy walls, and 
doors which received their ebony blackness from 
the soiled fingers of the laborers, and thought of 
her tender children being immured there all 
through the pleasant summer days, she had well 
nigh preferred beggary—beggary in the open air, 
the fresh green fields, beneath the broad laughing 
heavens. to this life-crushing imprisonment. As 
for Frank, he whispered mysteriously in his little 
sister’s ear of running away; hinted that his mo- 
ther was a very cruel woman to shut them up so; 
pouted over his fishing-rod ; examined the edge of 
Ahe little axe so well accommodated to the strength 

© @f his arm that he had been able to use it for seve- 
ral years; and then boasted of the mighty exploits 
he would perform when once free from his mother’s 
control. But Grace had a heart all sunshine. She 
was a genuine honey-gatherer, and she made all 
about her sip of the same flowers with herself. 
There certainly was, she owned, a something very 
prison-like about the old factory, “but then think 
of the ten shillings a week, Frank!” she would 
add, triumphantly. 

‘Two dollars, you mean, Grace.” 

“Yes, you can earn two dollars, and so will I 
before long. Oh, it is so nice to be earning some- 
thing for mother and poor sister Abby. Don’t you 
think so, Frank!” 

But the first morning that Grace looked into the 
dark, dirty factory, with its strange machinery, 
making noises that frightened and almost distracted 
her; its greasy, blackened walls and disagreeable 
smells, the sunshine of her heart was well-nigh 
overshadowed. She clung close to her father’s 
hand, avoiding as much as was in her power a 
nearer approach to the machinery, and looking 
askance at every pillar, as if she doubted whether 
any thing in that strange place could remain sta- 
tionary. Grace trembled more and grew still 
paler as she looked upon the faces of the laborers. 
So many strangers she had never seen together be- 
fore, and their faces, all begrimmed with the dye 
from off the wool, presented features anything but 
attractive. As she turned away and clung closely 
to her father’s arm, a boy darted before her, grin- 
ning and throwing himself into various attitudes, 
evidently on purpose to alarm her. 

Oh, that long deep breath as she once more 
stepped forth into the free air! How it relieved 
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her! And then how her little bosom swelled as 
she thought of days and weeks and months, per- 
haps years in that same place! She looked up 
into her father’s face as if for a word of encour- 
agement, of hope, but it was darkened with gloom. 
Grace was frightened and trembled more than ever. 
The noise of the machinery—the grating, crashing, 
thundering, were still in her ears. Again she saw 
those besmeared faces staring at her, and saw the 
sickly, yellow light struggling through windows 
dim with blackness, and oil and filth, and flaunting 
with the long wreath-like cob-webs, hung with 
black wool dust, accumulated from that which 
constantly filled the air she would soon be com- 
pelled to breath from early morning till the setting 
of the sun. That first night of her new abode 
had cast a spell upon her young, gay spirit ; it had 
scared away its joyousness; and little Grace Lin- 
den, finding the bird-like melody of her soul hushed 
in gloom, might become prematurely old, careworn 
before her time. Now, she hurried away from her 
father before any one had seen her ; and crouched 
in an obscure corner of the unceiled chamber, with 
her apron thrown over her head, and her face rest 
ing on her knees, she sobbed and sobbed, until her 
little strength yielded to her first overpowering 
grief and she found rest in sleep. 

A few days found Grace Linden all ready for 
her labor; a neat cap, fitted by Abby’s careful fin- 
gers, confining the brightcurls that had been accus- 
tomed to wander freely about her shoulders, and a 
brown linen apron, reaching from chin to ankle, 
enveloping her graceful little figure. The child 
laughed at the oddity of her own appearance, heavy 
as her heart felt at the moment, and Lizzy clapped 
her little hands and outlaughed her sister. Frank 
too joined, half in vexation, half to show that he 
was not vexed. Abby smiled encouragingly, and 
crushed with her thin hand a tear that was forcing 
its way among her long, dark eye-lashes; and 
Mrs. Linden turned to the window and concealed 
her face among the snowy folds of muslin. As for 
the husband and father, he was none the less to be 
pitied that he had neither tears nor words. He 
lacked the self-sustaining power that to his wife 
and daughter had been the gift of adversity. With 
a full share of intellectuality, morbidly sensitive, 
yet fully consciouss of his deficiency in all the at- 
tributes that make up the character, his whole life 
had been but a continued night-mare dream—a 
striving to do, while a dead numbness seemed to 
settle upon every limb and faculty. Now, unless 
something of importance roused him, he seemed 
in a continued reverie, utterly regardless of every 
thing passing around him. And this was a mo- 
ment when the whole past, the 7 esent, and the 
dark, dark future, all together, stared him in the 
face. He could not bear it ; and for a whole week 


did he shut himself in his room refusing to admit 
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even the gentle Abby to console him. At first ’ 
Grace thought her work very easy; and the 
ambition consequent upon learning something 
new, made her forget to look at the walls that had 
so much inspired her horror. A long, low table ” 
was behind, covered with a cloth, which, by rollers © 
at each end was kept creeping slowly onward with 
its light layer of woollen rolls. These Grace was ° 
to take up by handfuls and fasten, one by one, to 
the ends of those extending down an inclined 
plane before her, covered in the same manner with 
a movable cloth. ‘These rolls, in their turn, were 
fastened to spindles behind the plane, and a man, | 
with a low forehead, small peering eyes anda | 
bushy beard quite innocent of clipping, turned a 
crank, at the same time walking backward, unti! 
the wool was drawn out into a thick thread, after- 
wards to be spun into a finer one. Grace had no 
opportunity to falter in her task ; for the man kept 
up his steady monotonous tramp, tramp, tramp— 
turn, turn, turn, until her little head grew giddy, and 
she found a moment’s pause to mend a broken | 
thread, an inconceivable relief. The boy, too, 
whose grimaces had so frightened her on the day of | 
her first visit, was close beside her, supplying the 
carding-machine with wool ; and he seemed in- 
clined to take advantage of her timidity, thrusting » 
his hideous face, marked as it was with black, be- . 
fore her at every opportunity. 
Oh, how her heart leaped when the heavy strokes © 
of the dinner-bell sounded from the belfry and all , 
the machinery stopped in an instant! And how 
bewildered she seemed at the strange silence till 
some half dozen individuals about her burst into a 
loud fit of laughter! Then Frank came and took , 
her by the hand, and they hurried home together, . 
so delighted with the moment’s respite that Mrs. | 
Linden was delighted too and thought the poor | 
children might be happy after all. But the afier- | 
noon—oh, how long it was! Grace thought it | 
would neverend. Her little fingers, from constant » 
rubbing their backs upon the rolls to fasten them ” 
together began to bleed ; herhead felt like bursting, © 
for it seemed as though the machinery was con- | 
stantly grating against her brain; and her feet | 
ached till she thought the bones had certainly per- | 
forated the flesh. That night poor Abby kissed . 
and carefully bound up the wounded fingers, and | 
took the little feet soothingly between her hands, ° 
and talked of brighter days, and sung with her | 
faint soft voice little hymns, until, ill able as she | 
was to bear the weight, the child nestled in her » 
bosom, and slept as only those who love and la- | 
bor can. t 
Week after week passed by, and though little , 
Grace Linden’s feet ached less, her heart ached , 
more. Dick Crouse, the malicious machine-ten- 
der, became an object of absolute terror to her ; it 
seemed his delight to torment her by every means | 
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in his power; and though the man turning the 
crank often defended her, it did not lessen her 
fears. She trembled when he looked at her during 
the day, and at night dreamed that he was an evil 
spirit dragging her away from her mother and Ab- 
by, to a place of horrible darkness. The trees 
budded and leaved; flowers bloomed and faded, 
leaving their places to brighter flowers still ; the 
brooks frolicked and jostled their tiny drops toge- 
ther; and the birds answered back from ten thou- 
sand fresh green coverts with startling bursts of 
gladsomeness. All this passed, and Grace Linden, 
the darling little woodland fairy that might have 
claimed the flowers as sisters and the birds as 
chatty friends and playmates, scarce looked upon 
the laughing sunlight. True,on a Saturday after- 
noon she was free two hours before sunset, free as 
the winds of heaven and almost as wild. She 
laughed and sang and shouted, and laughed again, 
tocatch the ringing echo of her own voice, as its 
music was caught up and prolonged by the bold 
bluff just over the river. Then she would fling 
herself upon the turfand nestle close to the ground 
to smell its freshness ; and at last, when the hour 
for returning homeward could be no longer delayed, 
she would load her little arms with all that was 
green and beautiful and fraught with life, because 
‘ sister Abby too loved the things of summer. But 
Grace grew pale and thoughtful. A sensation of 
heaviness, as though neither mind nor body had 
strength to support its own weight, crept over her. 
She was sad, as though some great sorrow had 
passed above her and left an immovable shadow. 
August came, with its warm sultry days, and 
brought no relief. It had now become a habit with 
Grace to droop her eyelids heavily upon her wan 
cheek, as though she would thus shut away the pain 
from her temples ; and whenever her hand was at 
liberty, to press it against her side. Poor Grace! 

One morning, as little Grace Linden happened 
to glance upward from her work, she observed a 
fine spirited boy of some fourteen summers watch- 
ing her languid motions with an air of interest. 
He went away on being observed ; but his tour 
through the cleaner and pleasanter rooms above 
was soon made, and he returned to the carding- 
room. He looked around and whistled a little, 
and approached the quarter where Grace stood by 
studied evolutions, But once there, he could not 
well be accused of that most wnboyish of all traits, 
bashfulness, . 

“T say, Sliggins,” he called out authorititavely, 
“why dont you stop that tramp and let this little 
girl have a minute’s rest.” The man at the crank 
gave a knowing wink with the left eye, and jogged 
on as before, while Grace cast a look of wender, 
hot unmixed with gratitude on the daring intruder. 
That look was quite enough for the boy; for with- 
out waiting a farther consultation, he marched di- 
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rect to the carding-machine and threw the band 
from the wheel. 

“There, Sliggins! Look’ee, Mr. Machine-tend- 
er; you will be glad of a rest, I dare say, so snug- 
gle down on the wool, and mind you sleep fast, my 
boy.” Dick Crouse leered at Grace over his shoul- 
der, and drawing near whispered something that 
made her utter a suppressed scream of terror; then, 
dancing for a moment with malicious satisfaction 
and rubbing his hands gleefully, he betook himself 
to a pile of wool. 

“Rest! Oh, yes, Master Hal, rest never comes 
amiss to factory folks; but your father moughtn’t 
like it quite so well,” said Sliggins, good-naturedly, 
at the same time seating himself on a roll of satti- 
nett and resting both elbows on his knees. With- 
out paying any attention to this answer, Henry 
Russel busied himself with arranging a comfortable 
seat for Grace ; who, without knowing whether to 
be grateful or not for a display of power character- 
istic of the boy, even though for her benefit, me- 
chanically availed herself of his officiousness. 

“Is your name Grace?” inquired the boy, “ is 
that what Sliggins called you?” 

« Yes.” 

“Grace—Grace—Gracey! that’s it! that’s a 
pretty nick-name! I like nick-names, don’t you?” 

Grace was not quite sure, for she had always 
thought nick-names were something bad; but she 
was certain that Gracey was not bad ; and then she 
thought of Abbey, and Frank and Lizzy, and she 
said “ yes” again. 

“Then you must call me Harry, or Hal, or 
Hank—though I think Harry a little the prettiest 
for a girl to speak, don’t you?” 

Again Grace said “ Yes.” 

“Well, I shall be here all the vacation—six 
weeks; and I'll come down every day and stop 
the machine, and make Sliggins give you a rest. 
Wouldn’t you like that, Gracey?” 

Grace felt like saying yes again, and blessing 
this wondrous magician with all her heart; but she 
remarked instead, “ Mr. Sliggins said your father 
wouldn't like it.” 

“Poh! he likes everything that I do—for you 
see, I don’t come home but once a year; and then 
it wouldn’t become him to be cross to me.” 

Grace thought it wouldn’t become any body to 
be cross to such a good-natured boy, and as this 
thought was coming up from her heart (the source 
of little girls’ thoughts) she could not avoid a glance 
towards the quarter where the two eyes of Dick 
Crouse were peering out from the wool—and then 
she shuddered and involuntarily drew near her new 
friend. Harry had followed the direction of her 
eyes and remarked the shudder. 

*T don’t think that’s a very good boy, Gracey.” 

Grace made no answer but she stole another 
glance at the wool-pile. 
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‘* Halloo, there, fellow!” shouted Harry ; “turn 
your big starers the other way, if you can’t shut 
them.” 

‘Oh don’t, don’t!” whispered Grace, seizing his 
wrist in alarm. “ He’s a dreadful boy, Harry, and 
I don’t know what he would do if you should make 
him angry!” 

Harry only laughed and shouted still louder, 
‘Do you hear, Blackey?” 

Dick dropped his head and Grace, evidently 
relieved, interfered ; “ He can’t help getting black 
in this dirty place; but if he wouldn’t mark that 
black ring around his eyes, and make up such awful 
faces and tell me such horrible stories, too.” 

“ He’s a bad boy, Gracey, I know he is; and I'll 
tell father all about it—he will make him walk 
straight. Father will employ nobody that is not 
good, for he says that would make factories in this 
country almost as bad as they are in England. He 
shall hear all about this mean Dick Crouse; and 
then, if the fellow don’t look out, he will have to 
clear. To think of his being hateful to you, and 
you so nice and good!” 

“Oh, no! he don’t do anything to me—anything 
much, I mean. Mr. Sliggins will not let him strike 
me any more ; and he says he shall not pinch me 
and pull my hair, but Dick does that so slily that 
nobody finds him out.” 

** Why don’t you tell?” 

“It scared me dreadfully to see him and Mr. 
Sliggins quarrel, and it makes Dick tell me worse 
stories when nobody hears him. Oh! I would rather 
have him pinch me—ten times rather, than hear 
those terrible things! They make me dream so bad- 
ly. Iwish you tended the machine, Harry—lI don’t 
mean I wish you were poor and had to do it; but 
it would be very nice to have some one here that 
was kind and good-natured all the time.” 

Harry thought it would be very nice too, and al- 
most wished that his father would let him leave 
school for the purpose. Grace however assured 
hiin that she would rather have the company of bad 
Dick Crouse, than that he should do such a thing. 
To this Harry responded very generously ; and so 
a half hour passed in just the most agreeable and 
childish chat in the world. At the end of this time, 
Harry started up, with a loud “ hurrah!” threw the 
belt upon the wheel of the machine ; buried Dick 
Crouse in the wool; gave the roll of cloth a push, 
which made Sliggins turn a quite unintentional 
somerset ; and then, with a hearty laugh, in which 
Grace joined quite as heartily and Sliggins uproar- 
ously, took an abrupt departure. 

The next morning, true to his promise, Harry 
Russel was at the factory; but he told Grace that 
his father was not quite pleased with his stopping 
the machine and so he would doa better thing than 
that. Sheshould teach him tosplice the rolls and 
he would help her allday. ‘ Butwhy do you work 


in the factory?” he inquired looking into her face } 
very earnestly. “If it were not for that ugly cap 
and this queer apron you would be very pretty.” 

Grace thought the cap that sister Abby made | 
couldn’t be ugly, and she said so. Harry admitted | 
that it looked well enough, but he hada glimpse ‘ 
of the curls peeping out at the side and they looked | 
much better. 

“ But why,” he continued, pertinaciously, “why — 
do you work in the factory, Gracey? To be sure } 
I think it is about as good as moping in the corner, | 
the way most girls do ; but don’t you like running © 
in the fields and hunting bird’s nests, and wouldn’: ° 
you like to see me fish, Gracey?” 

Grace could not answer. She waschoking with | 
tears; for she thought of the summer previous, 
when she had tripped it by Frank’s side along the 
borders of the brook, wallowed in the rich clover, 
made little boquets of the field daisy and queen of ° 
the meadow, and tested fortune by holding the but- | 
tercup beneath her brother’s chin. Harry’s words , 
had recalled all this; and the tears came crowding | 
into her eyes and her head drooped upon her bosom, } 
until she was startled by an angry exclamation | 
from Sliggins: 

“ Poh, Sliggins!” said the merry voice of Harry, , 
“ never mind if a few rolls did run in! It will rest ° 
your arm to wind them. You needn’t look so ° 
cross, old fellow ! Only wait a little and Gracey and 
I will keep you jogging,” 

As Harry grew more expert in his new business, » 
the two children had more time for talking, and at 
last he succeeded in extracting from Grace the . 
cause of her working in the factory. He declared 
ita sin and a shame that all people, at least all 
good people, couldn't have just as much money as 
they wanted. As for Grace, she should have the 
ten shillings a week and she should not work either. 
He would speak to his father about it that very ° 
day, for his father was a good man and had oceans 
of money. ‘Then they would have rare times, for , 
he assured her, in confidence, that the girlsat Fac- | 
tory Huddle were just the stupidest set he eversaw; » 
and there was not one that knew what fun meant 
but her. 

That was a happy day for Grace; she had been | 
assisted, and amused, and encouraged ; indeed, she 
had quite forgotten to count the hours and was 
comparatively but slightly fatigued. But better . 
than all, Dick Crouse, though there was a world of . 
malice in his eye, had not ventured to play hera © 
single trick since morning, when Harry had duly , 
punished him for an attempt at‘ one, and for this . 
she was grateful to her new champion in proportion » 
to her former fears. ; 

The next morning Harry Russel appeared full a 
half hour earlier than on the preceding day, bring- 
ing with him a little package of linen, which he 
said was to be made into an apron like the one 
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Grace wore. His soiled cuffs and collar had given 
his mother an inkling of his new occupation ; but 
when Grace suggested that it was wrong to come 
there at all in opposition to his mother’s wishes, he 
laughed outright. ‘‘ Mother never minds what I 
do,” said he, “unless I get into what she calls bad 
company. To think of your being bad company, 
Gracey! She laughs at my tricks at school with 
the rich boys, but if I have anything to say to the 
poor ones she scolds me and teazes father about it 
from morning tillnight. Oh! it is rare fun to get 
into company with some of these ragamuffins and 
make her believe [like them. But then I suppose 
itis wrong to plague her; if you think so, urace, 
I'l] never do it any more, even if she is queer.” 

Grace assured him that it was very wrong; but 
still she was sure she was not bad company, and 
pouted very prettily upon the occasion till Harry 
assured her he would stay at the factory all the 
time just to show that he dared doit. Then she 
begged of him not to disobey his mother and inti- 
mated that she was not quite sure of its being right 
for her to make the apron at all. 

“ Bless your heart, Gracey!” cried the boy, open- 
ing his eyes wide in astonishment, “ my mother 
never approves of anything. I am sure I never 
obeyed her a half dozen times in my life. Why, 
don’t you know, she’s a lady, a real fine lady, and 
not a sensible woman, like your mother, Grace ? 
I’m sure I should always obey your mother.” 

“But your father, Harry?” 

“Oh! father says it don’t hurt boys to work at 
anything. He gave me the stuff for the apron, and 
told me to get my pretty little Gracey (mind, he 
called you my Gracey,) to make it.” 

Grace doubted whether she should be able to ac- 
complish such a feat, but as Harry declared his 
Gracey must know how to do everything, she pro- 
mised to try. Poor Grace! Little did she know 
what she had promised ; for though she was very 
well versed in over and over seams, and could, upon 
a pinch, hem a pocket handkerchief, cutting out 
work was quite out of her line. Little girls are 
mimic women, and Grace was a complete little 
girl, with all the sensibilities, the refinements and 
pretty little concealments that characterise the sex ; 
so instead of going to her sister with the ageen, 
and talking frankly of her new friend, as Harry 
had done of her, she stole away to her chamber 
and tried to cut one apron by the other; measured 
and re-measured, made mistakes and rectified them ; 
but never gave up the task till she could pronounce 
the garment in some degree shapely. Then Grace 
begged a tallow candle from her mother and plied 
her needle all alone till far into the night. The 
hext morning she was up with the first gray dawn, 
singing gaily as she worked ; and right proud was 
she to fold the apron in het pocket handkerchief 
and bound away to the factory at the very moment 
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the bell called. Oh, beautiful was the ligkt in the 
little girl’s eyes when Harry Russel appeared that 
morning, though she tried to look unusually de- 
mure; and beautiful the dimples that would trip 
across her pale face in spite of her assumed sober- 
ness. As for Harry,he ranted in his new dress 
like a stage player and stalked about in a manner 
that Grace thought excessively amusing, quite for- 
getful of his self-imposed duty, till he saw the little 
girl press her hands against her side. 

Day after day passed by and Harry was still at 
his post, as sympathetic and vigorous and noisy 
as ever. Although he had somewhat over-rated 
his influence with his father when he promised 
Grace the wages without the work, his complaints 
of the machine-tender received more attention. 
Mr. Russel investigated the matter with prompti- 
tude, and as Sliggins brought several other charges 
against him, he was at once dismissed and Francis 
Linden as a special favor to himself and sister, was 
allowed to take his place. On the evening of the 
day on which Dick Crouse was discharged, as 
Grace sat alone in Abby’s little room she was 
startled by a rustling of the vines at the window. 
She raised her head and caught sight of the face 
of her tormentor peering at her through the open- 
ing. Grace screamed and started to her feet, 
while the face kept moving slowly forward until 
half of his body was within the room. Grace 
could not scream again, and the boy probably 
thought he had alarmed her sufficiently, for shaking 
his clenched fist and declaring that he would re- 
member the work of that day forever and ever, and 
pay her for it and Harry Russel too, he drew him- 
self back and darted out of sight. 

A dear sweet respite was that vacation for little 
Grace Linden, and when it was passed and Harry 
had returned to school, the fruits of his kindness 
still remained ; for her brother was close beside 
her, and his cheering voice, rising with difficulty 
above the noise of the machinery, beguiled many a 
wearisome hour. But a cloud was destined to 
eclipse even this faint glimmer of sunshine. The 
first autumnal frost fell like a blight upon the frail 
form of Abby, and she drooped with the flowers 
she had loved insummer time. Oh, never was a 
being more loved, more cherished, more idolised 
than she who was now stricken. Never were 
raised prayers more fervent, wore wildly-agonised 
than those which broke from the bursting hearts 
that gathered round her bed, and yet she died. 
They buried her before the November days came 
on, deep in the quiet earth, where the bleak winds 
could not reach her and where she might rest on 
her cold damp pillow, undisturbed by the busy 
thoughts that scared away her rest while living. 
Sorrow made the mother sharp-sighted and she 
now detected the strong resemblance between her 
living and oldest daughter and the dead. ‘The 
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high fair forehead, with the blue veins crossing it, 
the large meek eyes, the thin pale cheek, the 
sharpened chin, all were the same that had once 
been Abby’s; and this same paleness and thinness 
and sharpness of outline had been the marks of 
disease, immediately preceding the preternatural 


brightness which had for a long time been effectu-— 


ally deceptive. Grace’s ten shillings could be 
dispensed with now ; the mother did not say it, for 
it seemed sacrilege to accept of a relief which 
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death had brought ; but she insisted on remoyine 
back to the little village hard by whence they came, 
and living as they best could. Behold them, then, 
in the humble cottage which they had left six 
months previous; the mother and little girls busy 
with their needles, Frank apprenticed to a country 
printer, and Mr. Linden deep in a job of copying, 
which he had been lucky enough to obtain on his 
arrival. 
To be Continued. 
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Tell me not that love’sa phantom, 
Conjured up by frenzied brain ; 
That its spell is quickly broken, 
Never to return again. 
Tell me not that love is fleeting, 
Short-lived as the summer wind, 
Which with fragrance loaded, fans us, 
Leaving ne’er a trace behind. 


Tell me not that love’s deceitful, 
Found alone in fortune’s bowers, 
Sweetly courting our caresses 
In life’s gay and sunny hours. 
That when tempests round us gather 
And the world looks dark and drear, 
When misfortunes thickly crowding 
Fill the soul with gloom and fear ;— 
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When gay youth and beauty faded 
Leave us in life’s autumn sear 

And the length’ning shades of evening 
Warn us that our end draws near. 

Love will then, his pinions pluming, 
Seek some brighter, fairer throne, 

And with scorn our sorrows viewing, 
Leave us to our ills alone. 


True love is a holy feeling, 
Pure, abiding, ever true ; 
Gushing from the fount of being ; 
Prized by all, enjoyed by few. 
Yes, immortal like its author, 
It shall never change or die; 
But though all things else be fading, 
Gather strength as time rolls by. 


STANZAS. 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A TEAR FALL FROM THE MOTHER’S EYE UPON THE FOREHEAD OF HER DEAD CHILD. 


BY B. B. 


FRENCH. 


Go look upon that infant form, 
Placed in its little shroud, 

Over which, in agony of grief, 
Its mother’s head hath bowed. 


Scest thou a gem upon its brow, 
Resplendent, bright and clear ? 
No brilliant ever shone more pure— 

It is that mother’s tear. 


It glitters on that sinless face, 
Where life no longer beams, 

As on the rose-bud, nipped and dead, 
The morning dew-drop gleams. 
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That pure young soul hath winged its flight 
Tohim by whom ’twas given, | 

And borne that mother’s sacred tear, 
Her passport into heaven. 


Upon that angel infant still, 
That crystal drop shall glow, 

*Till, when that mother meets her babe, 
She kiss it from his brow. 


Of all the pearly gems of earth 
There’s none more bright, more clear, 
More heavenly, or more sinless, than 
A mother’s holy tear! 
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ENNUI AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 





BY MRS. ANNA CORA MOWATT. 





ondiedn Kewiien “the waste of idleness, 
Whose very languor is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or guess !""—WoRnswoRTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


«“ Ah! it’s a dull world! a dull world! Hamiet 
was right— flat, stale, and unprofitable ’—flat as the 
jokes of a pertinacious punster; stale as the ma- 
neuvres of women ; and unprofitable asa newspa- 
per or a lecture!” 

Frederick Faulkner, as he drawled out the last 
word, let fall the pamphlet which he had been en- 
deavoring to read, and stretched himself at full 
length on one of the luxurious settees in the ladies’ 
parlor at the Astor. With his arms beneath his 
head and his eyes half shut, he lay for some time, 
gazing wearily atthe different articles of furniture ; 
wondering why people gave themselves the trouble 
to construct them; and at intervals, expanding his 
finely shaped mouth to its utmost dimensions by a 
long but silent yawn. 

The drawing-room was vacant, for at that hour 
in the morning the ladies busied themselves in their 
own apartments ; and idlers of the other sex found 
greater attractions in the smoking and reading 
rooms. It was therefore some time before the te- 
diousness of Faulkner’s meditations was disturbed. 
At length the door opened, but he did not trouble 
himself to alter his recumbent posture ; nor had he 
sufficient energy to start at the possibility of a femi- 
nine intruder. 

“ Halloa, Fred! ” exclaimed Frank Gaylord, with 
a laugh, “is that you? Are you asleep?” 

“Asleep? I wish I was,” half sighed, half yawn- 
ed Faulkner. “ Asleep? Sleep is too great a luxu- 
ry for a fellow who is tired to-death of all the world 
and himself into the bargain !” 

“Thank you for the implied compliment,” re- 
turned Gaylord; “the world is much obliged to 
you, so is your humble servant.” 

“It’s the first time then, I ever put the*world 
under obligation ;” answered Faulkner, listlessly. 

“Perhaps that is the very reason that you are so 
desperately disgusted with it! A man generally 
takes interest in his debtors, you know!” 

Another long yawn, accompanied by an elonga- 
tion of his well-dressed limbs, was Faulkner’s only 
reply. 

Gaylord was one of those happy beings who carry 
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about a heart as light as their purse ; exemplifying 
the proverb, that the absence of weight in the one 
counterbalances the ill effects of emptiness in the 
other. Full of projects—of activity—of hope: 
kindly in his feelings—almost undiscriminating in 
his affections, he never gave offence and was never 
offended—consequently, the Joud, light laugh which 
broke from his lips, as he contemplated the prostrate 
ennuye, awoke no unpleasant emotions. 

“‘Glad you’re amused,” said Faulkner, turning 
on his side. 

“That's generous of you, my dear fellow, to find 
happiness in affording others what you cannot enjoy 
yourself. But let us know, Fred, what unexpected 
misfortune has tumbled you into the Slough of De- 
spond?” questioned Gaylord. 

‘* Never had a misfortune in my life!” 

** What ails you, then? You don’t look like a 
dyspeptic—you are not encumbered with a scolding 
wife—report says you are worth ten thousand a 
year.” 

“ And ten thousand blue devils to heighten its 
enjoyment! Dyspepsia would be something to 
think about and a scolding wife would keep one 
awake. I’mdying of astupor, occasioned by the 
absence of sensations.” 

‘¢ Why do you not travel?” 

“Oh! I’ve travelled—been jolted in every stage 
coach, shaken in every rail car, and cribbed up in 
every steamboat in Europe. Did me no good. Men 
and women—hills and mountains—lakes and riv- 
ers—herbs and trees—the same all over!” 

““Come, there is another panacea for ennui—mat- 
rimony. Why do you not get married?” * 

“To some woman who thinks ten thousand a 
year sufficient inducement to permit me to encircle 
her finger with a ring, and hang a chain upon my 
own inclinations? A rich man has not the privi- 
lege of marrying a wife, he can only expect to play 
the husband toa mercenary woman. That occupa- 
tion is not to my taste.” 

“ Nor, upon my word, does any other occupation 
seem tobe! I beg pardon, my dear Fred, but why 
do you not employ yourself?” 

“Oh! I’ve triedit. Tried to drink—gave me the 
headache ; preferred not making a beast of 
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myself. Tried to smoke—made me qualmish ; 
preferred not smelling like an old pipe. Tried to 
gamble—no fun in losing. Tried everything—it’s 
no go! Haven’t a pulse for enjoyment! Don’t 
know what to do with myself!—tiresome world!” 
He concluded his sentence with a succession of 
yawns, and stretching out his arm for an additional 
cushion, which he placed beneath his head, laid 
himself upon hig back, with his mouth half open 
and his eyes fixed upon the ceiling. : 

Gaylord turned away, for he found the yawns 
contagious and was aboutto leave the room. Just 
as he reached the door, he looked back, and said, 
“By the way, Fred, they tell me you have a law- 
suit pending. Why don’t you amuse yourself with 
looking after that? Who is likely to win?” 

“ Don’t know !—don’t care! If old Scrapeall gets 
it, Ishan’t be worth acopper! Canthelpit! Don’t 
believe he will—don’t care if he does!” 

“ There will be plenty of anxious mammas and 
marriageable daughters to care, I warrant,” resum- 
ed Gaylord ; “but I am afraid that your prospects 
of winning are too good for you to break the fair 
one’s hearts by anything but your indifference. So 
adieu! I wish youa happy deliverance from your 
cerulean enemies.” And Frank Gaylord made a 
sudden exit, for he perceived his friend’s mouth 
slowly enlarging itself with another protracted 
yawn and his own began to give tokens of the sym- 
pathetic force’of example. 

Faulkner lay awhile longer, and after turning 
repeatedly from side to side and finding all posi- 
tions equally uncomfortable, he languidly arose to 
his feet. The mirror, directly in front of him, re- 
flected his attractive person. He walked slowly 
towards it, passed his fingers through his dark and 
waving hair, contemplated for a moment his regular 
but inanimate features, and drawled out, “ Wish 
I wasn’t such a good looking fellow ; wish I’d been 
squint-eyed, or lame, or hunch-backed; then I’d 
have had something to think about!” With this 
extraordinary regret, he turned away, paced the 
room once or twice, looked out of the window, first 
at the gloomy sky above, and then at the peripatetic 
umbrellas which jostled one another beneath. 

“Tl take a walk!” he suddenly exclaimed, with 
a kind of energy which resembled the desperate 
flickering of a candle just before it expires in the 
socket. ‘‘ Mackintosh, India rubber shoes—can’t 
get wet—don’t care if Ido!” 

He was soon prepared for his promenade, and 
slowly descended the steps of the Astor, spreading 
his umbrella as he gave vent to his favorite ejacula- 
tion of, “ Tiresome world! oh! very!” 

It was a day in March and the air was as cutting 
as the breath of scandal. The rain which fell, was 
fine but penetrating, and the mud that darkly car- 
peted the paving stones, rendered the walking slip- 
pery and difficult. Faulkner sauntered, or rather 
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slid down Broadway, not from any particular choice, 


but because his face happened to be turned in that 
direction when he issued from the hotel. The 
friends he met were hurrying along, intent on seek. 
ing shelter; while his slow pace plainly bespoke that 
the object of his walk was to find refuge from ennyj 
and its goal any which chance might offer. 

“ Please give us a penny! a penny, please!” was 
the first sound that saluted his ears at one of the 


crossings, and two little hands were stretched out > 
He look- } 


within the circumferance of his umbrella. 
ed down and saw a couple of ragged children, each 
with a wet broom in one hand, while the other was 


extended supplicatingly toward him. As a sort ° 
of diversion for himself, rather than with any de. | 
fined desire of being charitable, he thrust his fingers 
in his waistcoat pocket and drew forth a two-shil. 
Just ashe placed it in the hand of the | 
elder petitioner, his eye fell upon a third little girl > 
who stood near the others. She was busily sweep- ; 
ing the crossing, and though she did not stretch > 


ling piece. 


forth her hand, she looked up in his face with a half 
timid, half-imploring look, and then pertinaciously 
plied her broom. “ Divide it amongst you—give 
that little girl some!” exclaimed Faulkner as he 
passed on. 

After walking a few paces farther, he turned 
back to take one more look at the little street 
sweeps. The two that had addressed him were 
evidently quarrelling about the alms which he had 
bestowed. The third little girl stood leaning upon 
her broom, anxiously regarding them, but without 
taking part in the dispute. 


and he could not help remarking the almost inap- 
propriate grace of the young girl’s attitude. Her 
form too, was remarkably slender; and mean as 
was her garment, there was an air of taste in its ar- 
rangement. The folded red shawl crossed over her 
expanding bosom and knotted behind, displayed 
the delicate roundness of her waist ; the striped 
skirt, cut so short that it escaped all contact with 
the mud, exposed to view a pair of small and well 
turned ancles ; the shoes—but those were large, bad- 
ly shaped, and much worn, and if the feet within 


them corresponded to the ankles, the shoemaker 


had done himself no credit. Then the little blue 
hood, tied so closely over the pale face! The pallor 
of that face reminded him of the sorrowful expres- 
sion of the large dark eyes that were for a moment 
turnedsto his. 


Faulkner walked slowly on, pondering upon the 


misery of street-sweepers in general and of this 
little trio in particular. 
which at that moment surprised him, made him 
come to the conclusion that after all they were not 


to be pitied so much as himself; and once or twice 


more exclaiming, “tiresome world! tiresome 


world!” he turned to retrace his steps, with the in- 





Faulkner had an eye ° 
for the beautiful, under all its guises and disguises; _ 


One ofhis habitual yawns, 
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tent perbaps of again wooing Morpheus upon the 
comfortable lounges at the Astor. 

Once more he approached the crossing where the 
three little girls were stationed, ‘Two ofthem were 
just starting in pursuit of a fat, good-natured look- 
ing gentleman, who seemed half-disposed to listen 
to their prayers. The third—the one who had tem- 
porarily excited his interest, was still industriously 
sweeping away the mud, although her ungloved 
and purpled hands seemed almost too cold to grasp 
her broom. At the sound of steps she raised her 
head, apparently recognised Faulkner, for the ashy 


' hue ofher cheek gave way toaslight flush, then with 


I I 


—- 


even quicker movements resumed her occupation. 

“Here, little girl !” said Faulkner, yielding to a 
sudden impulse of generosity; “take this!” and 
he placed in her half frozen hand a gold piece worth 
two dollars and a half. 

The child, for she was scarcely more, gave one 
bewildered look at the gold, convulsively closed 
her fingers upon it, and with a cry of joy which 
was almost wild in its sound, darted down the near- 
est street. Her broom, which she still grasped, 
trailed after her without impeding her progress— 
the strings of her little blue hood loosened, and it 
fell to the ground, but she did not pause to recover 
it Faulkner caught but one glimpse of the brown 
hair that curled in close, round rings about her head 
and she had disappeared ! 

For several moments he stood gazing abstract- 
edly at the corner round which she vanished. The 
inquisitive glances of the passers by recalled him 
to a sense of the ridiculousness of his situation. 
With a quicker step he returned to the Astor and 
sought the ladies’ parlor. But he no longer felt any 
inclination to throw himself upon the settee, for 


) hiseyes had lost their heaviness and his limbs par- 
t took of the activity of his mind. He walked about 
} with rapid steps, that pale thin face ever and anon 
; Tising before him, and the strange cry that had 
| burst from the little girl’s lips ringing in his ears. 


And then he pictured to himself the relief, or at 


} least the pleasure, which his accidental donation 


had afforded this unfortunate child, and wondered 
ifher pale cheeks were not at that moment flushed 
and her eyes bright, and congratulated himself as 
the author of the unwonted hue and happy lustre. 

“ Atleast I have purchased a sensation, cheap at 
two dollars and a half, and I do believe I have not 
yawned these three hours.” As he uttered these 
words the dinner.bell disturbed his reverie, and he 
hastened down with the unusual accompaniment 
of an appetite, 

Before night, however, he had almost forgotten 
‘he little street sweep and his ennui returned with 
redoubled violence. 


CHAPTER Il. 


In the basement of 2 house situated in one of 
2 VOL. I1l.—No. VI.—17 
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the most obscure parts of the city, sat an old and 
decrepid man bending over a small table. Every 
thing about him bespoke the most abject poverty. 
In his trembling hands he held a pen, and before 
him lay a paper which, strange to say, bore strong 
resemblance to a will. He wasin the act of sign- 
ing it and two females stood beside him, evidently 
as witnesses. He had scarcely made one stroke 
with the pen before a violent fit of coughing in- 
terrupted his labors. Completely exhausted, he 
laid back in his chair and the elder of the women 
advanced to support his head, but, at the same time 
gave utterance to an exclamation of petulant dis- 
appointment. 

“ You shall have all—all—when I am gone! 
But that won’t be yet—all. Lucy shall never see 
the color of my gold. Never fear—never fear! I 
say you shall have all!” 

“You are better now, come sign, sign!” an- 
swered the woman, forcing her harsh voice to imi- 
tate the tone of kindness. ‘“‘ Your signature is 
wanting !” 

“ Never fear—never fear—plenty of time. I’m 
not going yet!” And another violent fit of cough- 
ing seemed to contradict his words. 

The repulsive countenance of the elder woman 
was distorted by mingled vexation and dread. She 
evidently exerted an all-powerful influence over 
the old man. And yet, though shattered by dis- 
ease and the influence of evil passions, though 
sinking prematurely into his dotage, his ruling 
love—avarice—was stronger even than her fierce 
and despotic will. 

‘‘ It’smine—the money’s mine! Abby, you shall 
have it when I’m below ground, but it’s all mine 
yet—and there’s more coming to it! More—more ! 
Never fear!” 

Abby replied by placing the pen in his hand and 
whispering “ Yes more—more. But sign, or it will 
all be Lucy’s one day. Come, your name, ‘ Hiram 
Scrapeall.’ It’s soon written!” 

As she spoke she placed her own hand upon the 
one that held the pen and commenced grinding the 
fingers over the paper. 

A knock at the outer door—a low and timid 
knock, made the oldman startand drop the pen, for 
he was weak and nervous. 

‘What's that, Abby! 
manded, trembling. 

“ Go and see!” said Abby Conklin to her daugh- 
ter; ‘* but do not admit any body.” 

The young girl (for though so old in appearance, 
so withered by care and worn by calculation—she 
had numbered but few years) gave a warning look 
to her mother and left the room. 

A few moments afterwards a beseeching voice 
was heard in the entry—“Let me see him! I 
must—I will !” 

With a sudden movement darting by the person 


What’s that?” hede- 
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who was attempting to prevent her entrance, a 
girl some foarteen or fifteen years of age rushed 
into the room. Mrs. Conklin seized her rudely by 
the arm, but she broke loose, and with one bound 
stood beside the old man who was groaning and 
shaking in his chair. 

“ Who is it? who is it?” he gasped out, shrink- 
ing away from the intruder. Her thin and pallid 
face, and those large penetrating eyes fixed on 
his, alarmed him. 

“Tt isGrace! Your own grandchild!” answered 
the little girl in an excited yet not unmusical tone. 
‘“*My mother is starving—dying. That woman, 
(pointing to Mrs. Conklin,) has driven me from 
your door day after day ; but your own child is 
dying of want and I would see you!” 

“‘ Let her die!” fiercely ejaculated Mrs. Conk- 
lin. ‘“ She married a beggar against her father’s 
will, Whatshouldher child be but a beggar—and 
that in consequence of his will?” And as she 
shrieked forth these words she pointed savagely to 
the document lying upon the table. 

Grace turned slowly round, and even that evil 
woman quailed before her rebuking look and the 
pitying reproach of her tone, as she said, ‘‘ You are 
a wicked woman, God forgive you. It was you 
who made my mother’s life so wretched. She mar- 
ried to escape from your persecutions—you incensed 
my grandfather against her—-she is now almost 
—— ” The word that she was trying to utter seemed 
to choke her—“starving!” she exclaimed at 
length with a strong effort. “* And yet she is hap- 
pier, in the midst of misery, than all her father’s 
wealth can render you, in the very lap of luxury !” 

Livid with rage, Mrs. Conklin once more seized 
the girl by the arm and attempted to force her 
from the room. 

“ Grandfather ! 
ther. 

The old man seemed too terrified and bewildered 
exactly tocomprehend what passed. He looked at 
Mrs. Conklin, whose iron grasp had completely 
mastered Grace, with a vacant stare; and then 
gazing at the young girl muttered “ Take her away! 
take her away!” 

**Do you hear that?” shrilly screamed Mrs. 
Conklin. ‘“ But perhaps he will give a message 
that you can carry to your dainty mother!” she 
added maliciously. Then addressing the old man, 
she asked “ What about Lucy? What were you 
saying of Lucy?” 

Her voice seemed to arouse him, and to recall 
the train of thought which Grace had interrupted ; 
for he groaned out “She shall never see the color 
of my money! Never fear—never fear! The mo- 
ney’s mine—all mine! I’m not going yet! Never 
fear!” 

Grace was too much shocked by these words to 
make any further resistance to Mrs. Conklin's will. 


Grandfather! My poor mo- 
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Almost before she knew how she came there, sho 
stood in the street and the door was closed againg; 
her. Mrs. Conklin had returned to the room. t, 
witness the appending of Scrapeall’s signature ;, 
the document which made her heir to a miser. 
carefully accumulated wealth. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


“ T hate fine weather when the wind isso strong "” 
exclaimed Faulkner, peevishly, putting his head 
out of his chambér window. How fast the side 
walks are drying. Street sweeps will soon be jy 
Othello’s predicament—‘ occupation gone ’—(\| 
times for them; just as dull for other people!” 
And Faulkner drew his head in and closed the 
window, with more spleen and perhaps more 
energy than was his wont. In a few moments 
more he was walking in the same direction as oy 
the previous day, but his pace was brisker, there 
was less languor depicted on his features, less hea- 
viness in his whole mein ; he looked as though he 
had, or was persuading himself that he had, some 
end to accomplish, some duty to fulfil. Before he 
had gone far his steps unconsciously grew quicker 
and his eyes were eagerly fixed upon some object 
in the distance. Was it the little street sweep’ 
He felt certain that it was she,and yet her back 
was turned and the pretty blue hood had been re- 
placed by a faded Madras handkerchief apparentiy 
tied beneath her chin. Her head drooped dejec- 
edly on her bosom and she moved her broom imore 
languidly than on the preceding day. 

“T wonder if she is very poor! If she has pa- 
rents! If they are suffering! What she does with 
herself when the pavement is not muddy. Whe- 
ther she—whether she—whether she finds ‘t—a— 
tiresome world!” And for once Faulkner mur- 
mured these last two words to himself without the 
accompaniment of a yawn. 

He had approached the little girl unperceived. 
*“ Mud’s drying, eh?” She started violently « 
the sound of his voice, and the fair face raised to 
his was suffused with crimson. After a glance of 
recognition and a slight quivering of the lips, *s 
though words of thanks for his yesterday’s charity 
were hovering upon them, she attempted to con- 
tinue sweeping. But her hands trembled and the 
broom, though it shook beneath them, seemed fas- 
tened to the ground and the black mud lay unmo- 
lested around it. 

Every instant Faulkner became more interested 
He did not care who saw him, for he was gene- 
rally too indifferent to everything to be tenacious 
of the world’s opinion. A conversation wil) | 
street sweep was something novel. He who had 
found the world so dull could net lose the oppor'u- 
nity of enjoying any novelty, however it might 
subject him to ridicule. 
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, «Only a mother,” she replied, in a low voice, the 
sound of which thrilled him strangely. 

« And she is poor?” 

“ Very—very poor!” and a suppressed sob caught 
his ear as she articulated the last word. 

* Do you live fa rfrom here?” 

The girl shook her head, for she was too much 
abashed, or moved, to give utterance to the nega- 
tive. 

“Come!” said Faulkner, suddenly, his counte- 
nance brightening until its expression became truly 
beautiful, “ I will go and see your mother—will you 
show me the way?” 

The girl looked at him a moment, her face full 
of wonder. He returned her glance with a shrug 
of the shoulders, which was followed by a smile. 
The first said, “‘ If you choose you need not believe 
me!” The last, “ Indeed I am in earnest!” There 
was too much encouragement in that smile for her 
to doubt its meaning. 

“My mother will thank you,” she murmured, 
with a swelling heart, and commenced walking in 
the same direction which she had taken with so 
much speed on the previous day. Faulkner follow- 
ed at a short distance behind her, mutterring to 
himself, “ An odd way of putting the blue devils to 
‘ flight—like it because it’s new—walk will do me 

good!” The Jast casual exclamation awoke an 
} unusual train of thoughts ; and he added thought- 
' fully, “Good! I shouldn’t wonder if it did—in 
more ways than one. I begin to feel as if it had 
done me good already !” 

The young girl turned into a very narrow and 
filthy street. Faulkner’s dainty senses, especially 
his olfactory organs, began to excite in him a re- 
pugnance to following her any farther. He was 
deliberating upon the practicability of giving her a 
few dollars and turning back, when for the first time 
she looked around. One more glance at that pallid 
face silenced the murmurings of the rebellious sense, 
and he walked briskly on. In a few moments more, 
the girl stopped at the head of a flight of steps, 
which led into a cellar, dignified by the name of a 
basement story. She descended, and entered a 
small room; dark, damp, cold and cheerless. A 
few ashes on the hearth, told that on the previous 
night some attempt had been made to kindle a fire 
of chips; but now, not even a dying spark gave out 
its feeble warmth. There was neither chair nor 
table in the room, but an old box served as both. 
The only article of furniture was a narrow cot. A 
slumbering woman lay upon it—but so completely 
enveloped in a thick, woollen blanket, that only a 
small portion of her face was visible. This blanket 
was almost the only covering of the bed; but it was 
, Warm, clean, and apparently new. 

; After giving one hasty glance around the room, 
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«Have you parents?” inquired he of the little ; Faulkner’s eyes rested upon the comfortable blanket. 


Those of the young girl followed his; and smiling 
—’twas a faint sad smile, the first that he had seen 
illumine her countenance—she whispered, ‘‘ She 
sleeps! For many nights the cold would not let 
her sleep—but she is warm now. The money you 
gave me bought this!” and she laid her hand upon 
the blanket, and looked into his face with an ex- 
pression of gratitude which made Faulkner draw 
his breath with unwonted rapidity, while a thrill of 
pleasure sent the blood to his cheek and an unusual 
moisture to his eye. 

He felt as though that small piece of gold, so 
little prized by him, had purchased more than the 
one sensation upon which he had congratulated 
himself the day before ; and that even that warm 
woollen blanket was not the most valuable thing it 
had procured. 

Several minutes he stood contemplating the 
slumbering woman, for the young girl made no at- 
tempt to disturb her rest. The face of the sleeper 
was, if possible, even more ghastly than that of her 
child. Disease had aided want in imparting to 
those regular and delicate features a death-like hue. 
Never was the stamp of suffering more legible ; and 
yet there was a placidity upon the sleeping face, 
an air of resignation that softened the impress of 
sorrow and gave an expression almost angelic to 
the wan countenance. At an involuntary move- 
ment of Faulkner’s the closed lids quivered and 
slowly opened. <A look of terror convulsed the 
woman’s features at the sight of a stranger standing 
beside her cot. 

“ Grace! Where is Grace?” she almost shrieked. 

“By your side, mother,” replied Grace, softly ; 
and then, bending her head close to her mother’s, 
she whispered a few words which explained the 
appearance of so unusual a visitor. 

But the mother seemed scarcely satisfied. She 
looked at her child inquiringly and at Faulkner 
almost with dread. The tongue of the latter re- 
fused to perform its appointed office; he shrank, 
without knowing why, before that searching glance, 
and turned to the young girl as though appealing 
to her to relieve his embarrassment. 

“We have not thanked him, mother!” 
Grace, half reproachfully. 

“Oh! I want no thanks—don’t mention it!” 
answered Faulkner, suddenly regaining the use of 
his tongue. “I hope that I shall be able to do 
something for you, my good woman. I shall try 
—upon my word I will ; but I see you’re busy now. 
—That is, I’m in haste myself; so I won’t detain 
you. I mean I can’t stay any longer. You must 
make yourself comfortable here. A little present 
from a friend—only a trifle!” and he dropped the 
well-filled purse, which he had agitatedly drawn 
from his pocket, upon the bed. 

He was turning away hastily, but Grace seized 


said 
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his hand and, her face streaming with tears, press- 
ed it between her own icy palms and said, “Oh sir! 
You—you have saved my mother. God will reward 
you!” And then, as though ashamed of this burst 
of emotion, she hung her head, and covering her 
face with her hands, wept in silence. 

Faulkner was too much unused to such situations 
to know how to act: he twirled his hat with an air 
of indecision for a moment, then bowed to the 
mother, who, leaning upon her elbow, was stead- 
fastly regarding him, and hastily withdrew. 

A thousand thronging thoughts gave activity to 
his brain as he walked homeward. “I must do 
something for them—a little of the money—nothing 
but a curse to me—what a blessing it might be to 
them! She shall sweep the streets no longer! I 
wonder what she can do—mantua-making—milli- 
nery—waistcoat stitching—profitable but tedious 
—too tedious—wish I could hit upon something 
pleasanter!” While these thoughts were chasing 
each other through his mind, his eyes accidentally 
rested upon a bunch of orange blossoms which was 
conspicuously displayed in the window of an estab- 
lishment for making artificial flowers. “ Flower- 
making—joining together the bright colored leaves 
—bending them in form—weaving them in wreaths 
—those delicate little hands of her’s are just suited 
to such an occupation. It will be easy to obtain her 
admission as an apprentice here. Money can ac- 
complish that, if itis not to be done any other way! 
Then when she has learnt the art—an establish- 
ment of her own—she shall be its mistress. I will 
advance her mother the capital—flower-making 
—flower-making—the little street-sweep a maker 
of artificial flowers!” and he rubbed his hands to- 
gether as he spoke, in actual delight. Then walk- 
ing into the store, he purchased the identical bunch 
of orange blossoms which first attracted his atten- 
tion, and entering into conversation with the mis- 
tress of the establishment, soon obtained from her 
all the information concerning her occupation which 
he desired. 

He had built a thousand castles in the air before 
he reached the Astor, and again and again pictured 
the little street-sweep and her mother in an ele- 
vated position—healthy—happy—prosperous—all 
through his exertions. Since the days of his boy- 
hood his heart had not beat so lightly nor his spirits 
been so buoyant. 

Frank Gaylord accidentally encountered him 
upon the stairs. 

“ Well, Fred, tiresome world, eh?” said Gaylord, 
accosting him laughingly. 

“ My dear Frank, I’ve just come to the conclu- 
sion that nothing makes the world so tiresome as 
to be of no use in it!” replied Faulkner, shaking 
hands with him warmly} 

“Take care of my arm, will you?” replied Gay- 


lord, withdrawing his hand from Fauikner’s grasp. ; idler, the listless ennuyé who had found the world 
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“ Remember, my dear fellow, that I do not sufi; | 
from the same absence of sensations as you do!” ° 


and the friends parted. 

That night, sweet sleep and sweeter dreams visit. 
ed Faulkner’s pillow. 
he took a walk, in the hope of seeing Grace at her 
usual post. Her little companions were there by: 
she was absent. 


Immediately after breakfas: 


He returned home and after , | 


few hours again walked that way. Still she did . 


not appear, Again, towards dusk, he sought but 
did not find her. 


Impatient to put into execution | 


his schemes for her benefit, he hurried to the house | 
whither she had conducted him on the previous day. 
He found it without difficu!ty—with a throbbing » 
heart descended the flight of steps and knocked, | 


No answer. 


Again and again the knock was re. > 


peated, and at last, his impatience gaining a victory | 


over his discretion, he opened the door and entered 
the room. 


It was empty—the cot was gone—no » 


fire, nor even ashes upon the hearth—the old box ; 
was all that remained to assure him that he was > 


not mistaken in the room. 


Disappointed and almost confounded, he left the » 


apartment through a door which opened into an 


entry and walked up stairs to seek some one whom | 


he could question concerning Grace and her mother. > 
He encountered an old woman upon the stairs. To | 
his half-articulated and hasty inquiries, she replied, » 
“ Lord bless you, sir! they took themselves off by » 
daylight this morning. Poor enough they are but » 
they paid the rent down. The little girl wastaking | 
on sadly and the mother hardly able to stir a limb, 
but they would go! I believe it was something about | 


a wild young man ; and the mother thought it best 
Grace should not be in his way, for she’s a hand- 


some girl, sir; but that’s the short and long oftheir » 


going off so sudden-like !” 


Faulkner had not the heart to ask another ques- | 


tion. Frustrated in his first endeavor to be of ser- 
vice to his fellow creatures——disappointed in the 


first scheme with which he for years had endeavored 3 
to occupy himself, he returned home disatisfied, | 
sad and weary. And yet those mingled feelings § 


were less oppressive than that blank overspreading 
the mind, that distaste forenjoyment and sluggish- 
ness of thought, called ennui / 


CHAPTER IV. 


A year after the occurrence of the events related , 
in the previous chapter, Frederick Faulkner was } 
seated in a small office in the fourth story ofa , 
building in Wall street. Upon the table before him — 


lay a number of legal looking papers, carefully fas- 


tened with red tape. He was apparently occupied , 
in preparing another which was to be added to their 


number. One glance at his features, his attitude, 
his movements told that he was no longer the weary 
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and its occupants so exceedingly tiresome twelve 
months before. 

Scarcely a couple of weeks after his rencontre 
with the little street-sweeper, and her sudden dis- 
appearance, Scrapeall unexpectedly gained the 
lawsuit upon which Faulkner’s wealth depended. 
He found himself suddenly deprived of the means 
of subsistence. Strange to say, he evinced little 
chagrin on the occasion and seemed almost glad to 
be relieved, even by a misfortune, from the lethargic 
incubus which weighed down his spirits. Before 
he reached his majority his father had insisted that 
he should qualify himself to become a lawyer, and 
he had accordingly passed an examination and re- 
ceived hisdiploma. But he had not then the energy 
to commence practice, and necessity did not com- 
pel him to abandon his habits of idleness. Once 
dependent upon his own resources, he seemed inspir- 
ed with a new spirit. He found the panacea for 
his greatest ill in occupation and gave promise of 
becoming eminent in the profession. 

He never regretted his lost wealth except when 
he remembered how many heavy hearts he might 
have lightened, how many sufferers soothed by its 
means. The inexpressible pleasure he had received 
in befriending the little street-sweeper had never 
been equalled and never forgotten. The pale face 
of the little girl frequently rose before him. The 
burst of gratitude—the words of thanks, sobbed 
rather than spoken—these were often in his ears, 
For many months one glimpse of a broom in the 
hands of a young girl made him quicken his pace, 
and his heart would beat tumultuously. But he 
was doomed to continual disappointment. Street 
sweepers in abundance he encountered every day, 
but Grace was never among them. After some 
of these disappointments he would return home, 
open the box where the beautiful little sprig of 
orange blossoms had been carefully stored, and 
bitterly mourn over the unavoidable frustration of 
his first project for the benefit of a human being. 

He no longer lodged at the Astor, for he was 
forced to study economy, his practice being as yet 
exceedingly limited. He had not visited his old 
residence, the scene of so many weary hours, for 
several months; when the arrival of a friend in 
town brought him once more to the Astor. Frank 
Gaylord chanced to be the first person who accost- 
ed him. 

“Where have you been hiding yourself, Fred? 
What have you been doing with yourself? But I 
declare you look younger and handsomer than 
ever! By the way,” he rattled on, “ there’s a 
chance of your regaining your fortune with a most 
delightful encumbrance! Scrapeall, you know, died 
Some ten months ago. A will was found leaving 
his money to some woman, his housekeeper, I be- 
lieve—but the signature to his will was only com- 
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menced. His property has therefore gone to his 
daughter and her child. The mother and young 
lady are staying here. They are in the parlor at this 
very moment—let me introduce you.” 

“No! no!” replied Faulkner, “I am not so 
much in love with the money as to contemplate 
marrying it by means of a priest. BesidesI have 
a sort of superstition that it is in the keeping of the 
blue devils, who hover around it night and day. I 
have no inclination to renew my acquaintance with 
them!” 

“ But I tell you it is in the keeping of an angel, 
and her acquaintance you will soon have an inclina- 
tion to make if you once see her face! ‘The most 
artless, gentle little creature—not yet sixteen, and 
possessing all the grace and simplicity of a child. 
I hear that she spends half the day studying under 
the direction of the most accomplished masters ; 
for her’s is a strange story—but do let me introduce 
you! See! there she is sitting on the sofa beside 
her mother.” 

Gaylord, as he spoke, drew Faulkner towards the 
open door. They had taken but one step into the 
room when a cry of astonishment burst from the 
lips of the latter, and he stood as though transfixed 
to the spot, spell-bound by an apparition. At the 
same moment Grace started from her seat and joy- 
fully sprang toward him. Grace—Grace! Could 
it be Grace? That fair young girl with the rose 
of health upon her cheek—that beautiful woman 
who bore about her all the refinement and dignity 
suited to an elevated station? But Faulkner soon 
answered the question to himself, when the soft and 
thrilling voice which so long had haunted his dreams 
once more addressed him as a benefactor—a first 
and never forgotten friend. 

+ * * . * x * 

Another six months and once more the delicate 
bunch of orange blossoms was taken from its little 
box ; this time to twine among the brown locks that 
clustered about the blushing cheeks of Grace. And 
over the orange flowers and the rich curls, floated 
a bridal veil. And by the side of Grace stood 
Faulkner, with more than a bridegroom’s happi- 
ness pictured upon his radiant countenance. A 
few moments after the ceremony which united the 
young couple was ended, Frank Gaylord, who offi- 
ciated as groom’s-man, whispered to Faulkner as he 
shook his hand, “ My dear fellow, 1 wish you joy 
of the good angel which you have taken to your- 
self, to exorcise the blue devils!” 

“Thank you,” replied Faulkner, “ but since the 
day that I discovered that it was a curse to be of 
no use in the world, they have seldom attacked 
me. To ensure my happiness the good angel will 
only have to remind me that, ‘it brings a blessing 
to bless!’ She is pretty sure of doing that, by her 


¢ own practical illustration of the maxim.” 
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THE VOW KEPT; OR, TRUE TO THE CORNET. 


A LEGEND OF LOVE. 


BY H. 


Cornet Patrick O’Lynch 
Stood six feet and an inch 
In his hose 
Minus shoes, 
He was broad in the shoulders and slim in the waist ; 
In short, just such a man as a lady of taste, 
With a blush and a stammer 
And half bothered manger, 
If asked her opinion, would say, “ It I own is 
Cornet Patrick O’Lynch is a perfect Adonis.” 
At waltz or cotillon no Frenchman was brisker, 
His hair was coal black and so was his whisker, 
His teeth far out-rivalled a dentist's show set, 
And his darling moustache was as glossy as jet. 
Besides, Cornet O'Lynch 
Could sing at a pinch 
A * first,” and was reckoned 
The very best “ second” 
That ever embellished duetts with his graces, 
Or saw a friend decently “ dropp’d”’ at twelve paces. 
As the young Lochinvar, 
He was “ dauntless in war ;” 
For nothing could move 
His bosom but love. 
Which brings me in mind ofa very old fable, 
(I can’t find the book, for, confound it! my table 
Is piled up and heap’d like the Augean stable, 
Cleared by him 
Whom the whim 
Of a lady could master, 
And who fell, 
So they tell, 
By her spel}. 
A most shocking disaster 
Inherent in man, since the very first madam 
Deluded that verdant young gentleman, Adam.) 
Well, I can’t find ‘‘ that book ”’— 
If { could I would look 
For the name of the lady who took by the heel 
Her first born ‘‘ Achilles ’’ and hardened like steel, 
Or a thousand of bricks, 
By a plunge in the “Styx” 
Her plump little infant; the innocent dear! 
All—excepting the part she held on by for fear, 
In the depth’s of the river, 
She’d lose him for ever. 
Whatever it was—I think, some how or other, 
Like her’s long ago, an expedient to smother 
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In an Irishman’s head 
And body, a!l dread, 
Was tried with success—except that the part 
They never could harden in him, was his heart. 
Thus it was with the Cornet, 
And one might have sworn it, 
For the arrows of Cupid chose him for their bow 
When the beautiful Florence McCarthy did so. 
At race, ball or rout, 
She cut every one out. 
She sang like a nightingale, lark or canary, 
She danced like a Bayadare, elfin or fairy. 
’T would have charmed a Parisian—a Pacha—a Turk—a 
Dervish himself, to have seen her “ Mazurka.” 
I don’t believe any thing short ofa million 
Young men lost their hearts at her graceful cotillon. 
She galloped to perfection, and every one said 
“‘ Her’s was the waltzing to turn a man’s head.” 


She could knit, she could net, she could sew, she could tat ; 


She had worked a whole ottoman, footstool and mat, 
With the very best wool imported from Beriin, 
Containing a portrait of ‘‘ Damsel with Merlin,” 
And palfrey and dogs, and burly attendant, 
With a “ heron and hawk” in the “ skyey ”’ ascendant. 

And then, to be sure, 

She knew all Tommy Moore, 

And Shakspeare and Byron 

And well could environ, 
With exquisite pathos, the victim who heard her. 
From “ Gulnare”’ quote love, or “ Lara’’ quote murder ; 
So head, shoulders and ears, e’en his helmet above— 
With Florence McCarthy was Patrick in love! 

He wrote sonnets 
To her bonnets, 

Filled quires of paper with fearful despair, 
Feloniously rifled a lock of her hair ; 
Now called her enchanting, now tender, now cruel, 
Declared that his heart was the Pheenix-like fuel 
Which fed it’s own flame from the light of her eyes, 
When fann'd by the breath of his sorrow-fraught sighs. 
He offered to swap with a boquet, a glove, 
A blue bottle, a butterfly, ought that his love 

Could approach without fear; 

In short but, to be near 
The “ queen of his soul,” he declared, like a novdle, 
He wished he’d been born a demi-shaved poodle ! 
A spaniel, a greyhound, an ill looking pug, 
Or tortoise-shell cat (such as young ladies hug.) 
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This was all very fine, 
And affecting in rhyme, 
And Florence, like most of her kind hearted gender, 
Was touched by a passion so fervent and tender ; 
She advised him “to stay as he was,”’ for she'd “ rather 
He'd do so,” and also, “ to speak to her father!” 
‘[ heard him declare, 
I might almost say swear, 
He scarcely could credit 
His ears when she snid it. 
And such was his bliss 
From that hour to this, 
He'd make affidavit he hasn’t a notion 
If his head or his heels were concerned in the motion 
He used in transporting, } 
To tell of his courting, 
His body immediately down to the parlor; 
“Papa” heard him out, didn’t rage, scold or snarl, or 
Dissent—but just said, ‘“ My boy did you get 
A look at the news in the last night’s Gazette ?”" 
“T didn’t!” “You didn’t? Oh murder, see there— 
You are ordered to Spain.” O’ Lynch's despair 
Would have done fora wig ; as he wore his own hair 
He wouldn't pull that, 
But he crumpled a hat, 
Which belonged to McCarthy, as flat as a muffin ; 
And groaned “ sure of bitters my cup there’s enough in! 
Hope, hope! you're a faithless, deluding deceiver.” 
“ When quite out of hand just tip methat ‘ beaver’” 
Roared Mac, “ By the powers its blacking and brashing 
Twill want to get over this murdering crushing.” 
“Pshaw! what's that, 
Vile old hat— 
To feelings like mine?" “Oh, bother! Lad, master 
Your madness and leave off “ polthoguing "’ my caster. 
Just listen to reason—return as you go, 
If my daughter says “‘ yes,” I'll never say no.” 
“ By Cupid all's well,” 
Cried out—P. O. L. 


Then rushed to F’.’s chamber ; he dropped on his knees, 

Seized her delicate hand with agonised squeeze, 

And made an impression, she bore like a martyr, 

Of a diamond hoop of the very first water, 

On the fingers which happened to be left and right 

Of the beautiful brilliants he grappled so tight. 

In dolorous accents he told his sad tale, 

Then sighed like a “ trade wind.” 
pale, 

But love beamed in her eyes! “ My adored, oh, be true ! 

All—all my life’s hopes are invested in you.” 

(Here he kissed her! Oh what wont these Irishmen do !) 

“Tl be constant for ever! Will you, darling, wait 

Till lcome from the wars?” “ Yes, and early and late, 

Sull watch fur your coming. Oh, dreary and long 

The time will appear—but I'll sing the sweet song 

You love, and in fancy each echo shall be 

The voice of your soul whispering fondly to me.” 

“Forgive me; but think if some wealthier man 

Should sue, you'll forget me!” “ [ dont think I can.” 

“Think, Florence, I'm only a cornet, beware!” 

“Hear my vow, love; a cotnet shall wed me, I swear!” 


Sweet Florence turned 
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“Oh, rapture. I feel you’re my angel—my own!” 
A smile—sigh—and kiss, and her lover was gone! 
Nor her lover alone, for, alas! in his train 

Was Florence's happiness! Fiddlers in vain 

Struck up their best waltzes, the charm of their strain 
Had vanished; for her’s were not woes such as mend 
With the heartless receipt of “ a fiddlestick’s end!” 
She was wretched and sad, as the desolate fair 

Who mourned for the absence of “ Robin Adair.” 

(By the way, reader, that’s an old Irish air. 

The Scotch have no right to the beautiful tune, 

Twin born with the ballad of “ dileen Aroon.”’) 

At moonlight in sadness abroad she would rove, 

And “ sing the wild songs he once used to love.” 

“ We met,” ** We have parted,” “ Alas! fare thee well,’’ 
“The las links are broken,” “ My own Isabel.” 
“Don’t you remember,” “‘ Our first young love.” 

“« How happy once!” and “ The carrier dove,’ 

“ My heart and lute,” “ My lady's eye,’ 

“ He’s far from the land,” and “I am not nigh.” 

For a fortnight she only made ten morning calls 

And refused the “invites ’’ to three second-rate balla. 
Did her Patrick deserve suck devotion? Why, yes. 
It’s on record—he madly—neglected to dress, 

Two consecutive days in time for the mess. 

And once, though uncommonly given to dash, 

He went on “ parade”’ witha vilely tied sash ; 

In short his man Pipeclay was heard to declare, 

“ He'd be blest if he ever beheld sich despair! ” 

At length the time came when the good of the nation 
Demanded the gallant Hussar’s transportation. 

He went to the wars, and then wrote a letter 
Declaring he loved Florence better, far better, 

Than theughts could conceive, or language express ; 
And favored his flame with his private address. 

’T was up six pair of stairs in a garret in Spain, 

With windows which let in the wind and the rain. 
Having learned how to balance, he wrote he was able 
To sit on two thirds of a chair; fora table 

He used half a door—and as for a bed, 

His cloak and the floor were there in the stead ; 

He'd a saucepan, a kettle, acracked delf tureen, 
(Some rogue had decamped with his own new canteen,) 
A wine bottle held (when he had one) his candle ; 
He'd a fork with one prong and green ivory handle, 
With which and a penknife, he managed to eat 
(When’ere he could get it) the toughest of meat 

Of all sorts—for it seemed there, a matter of course, 
If they hadn’t a cow, to devour a young horse. 

But these were all trifles, unworthy the name 

Of hardships to one on the high road to fame. 

Fate had blessed him uncommonly during the wars, 
He could boast of an extra allowance of scars ; 
Besides he had had the immense satisfaction 

Of leaving an arm on the red field of action. 

(At this Florence swooned, and when somewhat better, 
Re-commenced the perusal! of “ Dear Patrick’s "’ letter. 
It proceeded to state “more than ever he loved 

His charmer.”? Oh how was her gentle heart moved 
With pity! she sighed “ This is terrible news! 

Oh, why doesn’t soldiering stop at reviews!” 

Then she wrote him a billet, declaring ‘‘ Fate never 
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Her heart from her Patrick’s a moment should sever. 
The visits of angels are said to be much 

Like the weighty decisions of “ Wouter,” the Dutch 
Dead Governor, erst of mighty New York. 

For which I refer mankind to a work 

By ‘“‘ Washington Irving,” called “ Knickerbocker’s 
Account of that place.” We all know door knockers 
With single or treble rap intimidate most men, 
While a solemn “rat tat” is peculiar to postmen ; 
And these like the “ visits”’ and judgments, I ween, 
Were fearfully few and far, far between. 

Fo: whether the weather was wet, warm, orshivery, 
Ali came but those same which bespoke the delivery 
Of letters from Spain, and a twelve-month went o’er 
Ere that mystical sound greeted Florence’s door. 
“‘'Tis his hand! he’s alive! Well I’m glad to see that, 
1 wae always remarkably partial to Pat. 

They’ve made him a captain, but what a sad story, 

A leg has been laid on the altar of glory.” 

“* What of that,”’ he continues the joy of his life 
Will be perfect when I am his own darling wife. 

He says, poor dear man, “ he’d my love altogether !” 
So he had ! but a leg and an arm gone ; oh, never 
Wil] he waltz again! I am left to despair 

With such an odd man I can ne’er make a pair. 

Its cruel and vile that a captain of “ Lancers ” 
Should never more lead that quadrille with its dancers. 
I vowed to be constant; weil, [ will if I can, 

Yet Cornet O’Driscoll’s a charming young man. 

It’s bad to be faithless! detestable ! shocking! 

Dear me, there’s that love of O’Driscoll now knocking. 
I don’t know what to do ; mine’sa terrible state, 
And therefore I'll leave the whole matter to fate. 


* * * * * # *¥ 


Peace was proclaimed ; escaped from the slaughter, 
Landed at home, his sweet girl, oh, he sought her. 
Six years had flown by since O’Lynch had crossed over, 
In a fit of sea-sickness, to Calais from Dover ; 

Now the case was reversed, for he and his valet, 

Set out ona voyage to Dover from Calais. 

He flew on the “ swift wings of love,”” which, of course is 
The poetical way of describing four horses, 

Inclusive of post boys—who can tell to a fraction, 

By what they receive, the correct sort of a ction 

Their steeds should adopt—for cash, mighty cash, 

Is the thing if you’re anxious to cut up a dash! 

He reciined in his chariot, a bevy of sighs 

Escaped from his bosom, he halfclosed his eyes, 

Save those of the mind—where in fancy he saw 

Sweet Florence again—in the very same straw 

Hat which she wore on the day he departed, 

And looked so bewitchingly, half broken hearted. 
Fond memory painted her exquisite charms. 

He murmured, ‘Oh, soon she’]l repose in these arms.’’ 
(He forgot in his reverie hopeful and bright, 

He had only one Jeft and that was his right.) 

“‘ How her bosom will beat when my footstep is heard, 
(That was quite apropos—foot’s a singular word ;) 

“ She loved a poor “ Cornet,” but somehow I rather 
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Think ‘‘ Colonel O’Lynch ” to herself and her father 
Will prove more acceptable! Stop, that’s her door : 
Now heart take thy rest—thy wanderings are o'er!” 
He dashed up the stairs as well as he could, 

For legs don’t go faster for grafting with wood ; 

Sprang into the room crying, “ Florence, my dear! 
Behold, your own true loving Patrick, is here! ” 

Then stood in an attitude, which I have seen 

Adopted for Romeo, when play’d by Charles Kean— 
Expecting, no doubt, with a Juliet like start 

She'd throw herself plump on his wild beating heart. 

He paused for a moment, when a fit of the “ queers” 
Began to assail him; he doubted his ears 

His eyes and his reason—his five goodly senses 

He imagined them humbugs, and vile false pretences. 
When dropping a curtsey, she said, “I declare 

I’m happy to see you; do pray take a chair.” 

He did, and he looked for a moment as though 

He’d been stunn’d by some mighty invisible blow— 

He seized on his forehead, he crumpled his hair, 
Kicked the dog with his wooden leg, then in despair 
Exclaimed “ this bates Banacher!” “Pray take o chair, 
* Get out you pert beast,” (this was said to the pug,) 
Which howling betook itself off to the rug. 

“Take a chair!’ “ Well, I'll bear it as well as I’m able! 
** But wouldn’t a footstool, a sofa, a table, 

An ottoman, cardrack, a poker, or tongs, 

Be, ma’am, just as good a relief for my wrongs? 

Oh, Florence, you jilt, you viper, let no man 

From this time believe in the faith of a woman ! 

You heartless, bewitching, deluding deceiver ! 

You’re worse than the first of your sex, Madam Eve, or 
The serpent himself, bad luck to the brute 

That first gave the lady an itching for fruit! 

Is it thus you repay the years of devotion, 

I’ve been constant to you far away o’er the ocean. 
When the cannons were roaring I thought I could hear, 
In their thunder my Florence’s voice in my ear ; 

When we bivouacked out in that horrible swamp 
Where T got such a rascally fit of the cramp, 

Did I e’er foramoment forgeta deep prayer 

That you, you deluder, had been with me there? 
When roused from my slumbers by sting of mosquito, 
My first thought was you. When to arms the drums beat, oh 
I cried, as I rushed to the glory-fraug ht fray, 

Would that Florence could see her own Patrick to-day. 
And thus now to find my fond hopes all miscarried ! 

I see by the ring on your hand, ma’am, you're married, 
And perjured ! Yes, perjured! Remember, you've sworn it 
And this was your oath: ‘ I'll be true to the Cornet !’” 


He paused ; the door opened, six feet of a man 

Appeared ; Florence beckoned him in with her fan. 

“Sir, you’re right. Iamtrue! Behold my proof here— 
Cornet Murtoch O’ Driscoll—my husband! My dear, 

Let me now introduce an old friend: This is Colonel 

Patrick O’Lynch!”’ A word like “infernal” 

Stuck tight in his throat, as he rose to depart. 

There was something, he scarcely knew what, at his heart; 
So wild was its throbbing! For a moment, despair 

Seemed throned in its desolate majesty there ! 5 
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And memory recalled the bright scenes of the past— 
The scenes which his Florence had now overcast 

With sorrow and gloom ; and one hot, burning tear 

Fell a mourner for hopes which had once been so dear. 
Yes, a tear fell from him who had bled with the brave, 
Undaunted rushed forth when the deep yawning grave 
Seemed his fate. He had borne thus unmoved 

All—all, but the falsehood of her he had loved! 

He’d a curse on his lip, but the curse died unspoken. 
That tear brought relief or his heart must have broken! 
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Well! Years passed away and the colonel’s delight 
Was a fine smiling boy, who stood bolt upright 
With a minature gun ; ever anxious and willing 

To go to “ Dear god-papa’s" favorite drilling. 

He'd a large easy chair, resplendent cigars, 
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Cold punch and carte blanche for his tales of the wars 

At the house of O'Driscoll ; and frequently when 

A slight wrangle took place ’twixt “‘the kindest of men”’ 

And “most patient of women,” and “dear,” “love” and 
* darling ”’ 

Appeared, though sweet words, first cousins to snarling, 

The colonel indulged in an audible chuckle 

And owned, though at first he considered his luck ill, 

The fates knew the best. 

At times on fair Florence’s eloquent tongue, 


For though honey drops hung 


There were moments when words, keen as sting of a hornet, 
Made him thank the good gods “she was TRUE TO THE 
CORNET!” 


MORAL. 
Let the bachelor soldier who goes to the wars, 
Prepare for love's “ cut’? with his enemies scars, 
And be sure, as ’twill save him whole “ oceans of bother,”’ 
To drop “ one engagement ”’ ere trying another ! 


——_—_—_—— > e<a__—_- 


TO MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD, 








BY E. HURLEY. 

Lightly as spring-time zephyrs 2 Chaste as the balmy twilight, 
Thy music floats on air ; ; Pure as the holy ray, 
Tuneful as song of lark thy verse, ; That animates pale evening, 
Thy garlands fresh and rare. ; When moonbeams kiss each spray, 
As summer rain descending, $ Or like the smile of infancy, 
5 When sunshine gilds its fall ; ° A gladness to impart, 
; Or like the echo down the glen, ; Or pathos of fond woman’s voice, 
From hunter’s bugle call. $ When love controls the heart. 
3 
Like hum of bee where flowers As melody from light guitar, 

A perfume sweet do yield ; Upon a glassy lake, 
? Or the pellucid streamlet, 3 So doth thy muse, with thrilling power, 
; Meandering through the field. The slumbering spirit wake. 

——_____.> 6<e—__—. 
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BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


Leer 


Sternest of virtues! Oft mine inner life 
‘ Bids me be faithful to thine earnest doing, 
And in thy straitened paths al! good pursuing, 
O’ercome my foes and scorn each passion-strife! 
Great teacher of the soul! I would obey 
Thy discipline, which ever seems impelling, 
When strong temptation all the soul is swelling, 
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My high resolve to triumph o'er the clay! 
Give me thy power! make me thy little child! 
That I be not with meaner things defiled. 
Then purifying all the secret springs 
Of thought, desire, and will—all ill subduing, 
Help me, each day my humble vows renewing, 
To wake my holy song on golden strings! 
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LIFE’S LESSONS. 


BY MISS M. RUSSEL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a clear, bright winter’s morning. The pure 
air gave a richer bloom to the cheeks and a clearer 
brilliancy to the eyes of the beautiful women who 
thronged Broadway, and lent elasticity to the step 
and expression to the ledger-like features of the 
care-worn men of business. In the narrow, crowd- 
ed streets, which are alike the abode of poverty, 
vice and misfortune, groups of squalid, half-starv- 
ed children were seen huddled around the door- 
ways and walls, where the sunbeams fell in bright 
patches ; while pain-racked, hollow-eyed invalids, 
crawled from their miserable pallets, to bask in the 
beams that entered through their patched windows. 
Pale-faced, thinly clad women, strengthened by the 
invigorating atmosphere, went on their way to 
their daily labor with firmer hearts and a quicken- 
ed faith in God’s providence. 

It was on such a morning that two young wo- 
men—or, in common parlance, one young lady and 
one young woman—might have been seen ap- 
proaching from different directions one of the most 
aristocratic dwellings in the city. They were ap. 
parently of the same age, but while the manner 
and dress of one betokened wealth and fashion, the 
thin, though scrupulously neat calico dress, the 
faded shaw] and hollow cheek of the other, marked 
her as one familiar with want and penury. The 
lady sprang lightly up the marble steps and was 
ushered into the magnificent drawing-room by an 
obsequious servant. The other approached an- 
other entrance and was led to the kitchen. 

At the same hour, in a small but exquisitely fur 
nished room, reclining on a couch, whose velvet 
cushions were of the most delicate violet hue, lay 
the daughter and heiress of the owner of that man- 
sion. Ottomans of the same fashion and material, 
a carpet whose yielding softness a Persian might 
envy—a table of the purest Italian marble, cover- 
ed with bijouterie—books and engravings—book- 
shelves arranged after an antique mode]—two ex- 
quisite casts of Cupid and Psyche on the mantel, 
overhung and half hidden by the rich exotics, 
which, in vases of Etruscan elegance, ornamented 
the mantel, and filled the deep embrasure of the 
windows, evinced the taste and wealth of the mis- 
tress of this petite boudoir. Through an open door 
a ball dress was visible hanging negligently over 


the back of a chair, while a pair of slippers lay in- 
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| verted on the carpet, as if thrown hastily from 


weary feet, and bracelets, bandeau and neck|ace 
were scattered on the dressing table. A splendid 
shawl was wound round one of the richly carved 
bed-posts, while a deeply-laced pillow lay nestled 
on the violet silk quilt, which had slid from the bed 
to the floor. Every thing betokened a late return 
from the ball-room. 

The sunbeams, mingled with the hues of the 
damask curtains, filled the room with a kind of 
dreamy softness, which was in perfect keeping with | 
the listless mood of the lady. Ah! who does nut 
love to gaze on the young and beautiful! And 
beautiful as a fairy’s dream was that young girl 
in her loose robe of muslin. How far the brilliant 
gaieties of the past night had failed to give her 
satisfaction, might be read in the ennui painted on 
her face and in the lassitude betrayed in her 
movements. She took up a book which lay by 
her side, turned over its leaves awhile and then 
once more buried her chestnut locks in the yield- 
ing pillow of the couch. } 

At length there came a low knock at the door, 
and in answer to her “* Come in, Annette,’ the . 
young lady entered, whom we saw just now in the | 
street. 

“Why, Frances Conrad !” exclaimed the lady 
of the boudoir, springing from the couch and warm- 
ly greeting her friend, “‘ what good angel moved 
you to think of me this morning? I thought it 
was Annette.’’ 

“The good angel was my mother, Mary. I . 
have been so much confined during her illness, | 
that she insisted on my walking out this morning 
to breathe the pure air. Besides, I wish to hear © 
a description of Mrs. Sandford’s grand ball, and to 
know if the report is true that you have at last ac- | 
cepted Harry Wentworth, and sent poor Herbert 
Cleaveland off to Europe, in despair.” 

“ Oh, as to the ball, it was superb, like all Mrs. 
Sandford’s balls. As to the other affair, rumor for 
once speaks the truth.” 

“ Poor Cleaveland! Such unbounded admira- | 
tion—such devotion deserved a better fate. Mary, | 
I thought you loved him.” 

“ Cleaveland is a noble creature, Frances. | 
might have loved him under different circumstan- 
ces. But look round this room, and tell me if you 
would not have thought me mad, if I, who have 
been cradled on the lap of luxury—I who have been. 
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accustomed to all the elegancies wealth can procure, 
until they are as necessary to me as the air I 
breathe—had consented to share the scanty pit- 
tance and uncertain lot of Cleaveland. Poverty is 
a tyrant whose power I dread more than death.” 

«Then luxury is more necessary to you than 
love? Ah, Mary! Moreover, you forget that 
Cleaveland’s talents as an artist are admitted by 
every one. Sooner or later he would gain wealth, 
and that fame which is better than wealth.” 

‘«‘ Ah, but you forget the long weary years which 
must intervene. Self-sacrifice, devotion, and all 
that sounds well only in romance. Yetbelieve me, 
Frances, in this real world of dollars and cents it is 
better for all parties that like should wed with like.” 

« Well, Mary, you reason like a woman of the 
world, with an old head on her shoulders, which 
has long since cut that weak thing the heart. But 
if you are serious, Harry Wentworth is perfectly 
adapted to meet your views. He is young, rich, 
well born, and just such another Utilitarian as 
yourself. In your presence I shall never dare to 
dream of love and romance. Come, a walk to 
Stewarts will put fresh color in your cheeks. I 
wish to make some purchases. Let me ring for 
Annette to assist at your toilet. Meanwhile I will 
just whisper in your ear, that you have a heart, 
Mary, as you will one day discover. Poor Cleave- 
land!” 

A lively little French maid now tripped into the 
room with her face all covered with smiles. 

“ Why, Annette,” said her mistress, ‘‘ what has 
happened to put that new dimple in your cheek?” 

“ Ah, Miss Dunbar, Madame, your mother est 
tres bon. Une pauvre Anglaise girl, who came 
over in the ship with me, wanted a place. Ma- 
dame has taken her as femme de chambre She 
est une good child, et Madame est une angel |” 

This English girl was the young wom an whom 
we saw enter the house at the same time as Fran. 
ces Conrad. The young ladies chatted of the ball, 
until Annette had completed her mistress’ toilet, 
when they went out to swell the stream of life in 
Broadway. 


CHAPTER II. 


More than a year has paseed since that morn- 
ing interview between Mary Dunbar and Frances 
Conrad. Inthe meantime some changes have oc- 
curred. Go with me now to a much plainer, but 
very comfortable dwelling in another part of the 
city. The rooms are small, the curtains plain, 
the carpets common and the furniture cheap, with 
here and there an article which is evidently a 
fragment from the wreck of a splendid establish- 
ment. I say the house is plain, and yet how many 
of the struggling children of want would enter it 
as if they had found a palace. Not thus felt its 
present inmates, 
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Ina small room on the second floor, a lady sits 
alone, with her head resting upon a dressing table, 

Her face is concealed, but it is Mary Dunbar, 
and her face is wet with passionate weeping. Her 
father has experienced some very heavy misfor- 
tunes in business and she has been compelled to 
leave that lordly mansion in W Place. In 
her own estimation she is nowa beggar. House, 
furniture, equipage, almost every thing has been 
given up to meet the demands of Mr. Dunbar’s 
creditors. At first Mary could not realise the 
change. When she did begin to understand it, 
when she did begin to encounter heartless profes- 
sions of condolence from those who a few months 
before had been proud of her slightest notice, and 
the desertion of others whom she had regarded as 
“everlasting friends,” there was a stormy move- 
ment of pride. Receive such condolements. No! 
Death were better. She would despise such mean- 
ness. Hate were preferable, she would hate them 
all. But it would not do. Grief, mortification 
and misery grew stronger than pride, and often 
was she compelled to bow her face ana weep in 
solitude. 

“ Do not weep so, Miss Mary, do not be so sad. 
With the blessing of God you can be very happy 
here!” said the English girl, Sarah Lescombe, 
coming gently to her one day. 

Sarah alone of all their former servants, had been 
retained as maid of all work. 

Mr. Dunbar still had a few thousand dollars left, 
and also a salary as chief clerk in a banking house, 
a situation which since his failure had been se- 
cured for him by a friend. 

Yes, it was still possible for them to be very 
happy. But Mary could not think so. She con- 
trasted her present position with the almost oriental 
luxury of her former home and would not be com- 
forted. 

Her father was comforted in her behalf, by his 
thought of her approaching marriage. Mary too 
thought of her engagement, but not precisely as 
her father thought. Atthe time of Mr. Dunbar’s 
failure, Harry Wentworth wasabsent. In making 
that engagement with him, Mary had thought 
chiefly of wealth and position and now she was 
too proud to think of fulfilling her engagement. 
No! she would die sooner than enter the proud 
Wentworth family a bankrupt’s daughter ; and she 
anticipated his return with a presentiment that 
he too was too firm a believer in her maxim that 
“like should wed with like,” to be uninfluenced by 
the change in her circumstances. 

Some days elapsed after Wentworth’s return be- 
fore he called on the Dunbars ; and when he came 
she thought his manner so cold, and his wish to 
make his stay asshort as possible so evident, that 
on his departure she wrote him a dismissal. 

Mary was now first learning truly the lessons of 
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life and co correct her false estimates of realities. 
While writing that note to Wentworth, her heart 
swelled with the remembrance of Herbert Cleave- 
land and she called to mind her conversation with 
Frances Conrad. Yes, Mary Dunbar had a heart ; 
and now it came to reproach her with having tri- 
fled with its riches. She had not been indifferent 
to that “noble creature,” the poor artist, and she 
now felt that she deserved punishment for having 
trifled with his feelings and permitted him to 
hope on, until her refusal dispelled his passionate 
dreams and well nigh chilled his faith in the fu- 
ture. 

Another trial soon brought another lesson. By 
another misfortune her father lost the remaining 
fragment of his fortune. Cares, anxieties and 
disappointmen‘s wore away his health until he be- 
came dangerously ill. Mrs. Dunbar was also an 
invalid. Mary had never been trained to take 
care of herself. The care of Mr. Dunbar devolved 
on the faithful Sarah, who alone was qualified to 
perform the duties of a nurse. ‘This circumstance 
affected Mary deeply and stirred all her better na- 
ture. She was naturally endowed with some of 
the noblest qualities of trae womanhood, which, 
under proper training, might have been so unfolded 
as to make the beauty of her daily life correspond 
with the loveliness of her person. But her mind 
and heart, as well as her habits, had been grievous- 
ly injured by the mistaken indulgence of her pa- 
rents and by the false ideas of life in which she 
had been educated. She was beginning to under- 
stand something of this, and nothing had roused 
her more deeply than her incompetency properly to 
nurse her father in his illness. In his sick room 
she compared herself with Sarah and felt hu- 
miliated. For the first time in her life perhaps she 
was really conscious of inferiority. But she did 
what she could, and rapidly acquired skill as a 
nurse. 

After lingering a few weeks, Mr. Dunbar died, 
leaving his wife and daughter alone to struggle in 
the darkness with their first great sorrow. They 
buried theirdead and mourned, while others thought 
and talked of their extreme destitution. And 
truly it was a sad destiny te be so completely dis- 
qualified to struggle with want and misery, and 
then be left so destitute. Some, who thought of 
them as they were in their former proud place in 
society, could say with a hard voice: “It is but 
just—let them come down—pride should be hum- 
bled.” But the good, the merciful, who can sym- 
pathise with sorrow, always speak and act more 
kindly. 


CHAPTER III. 
They were not entirely without friends; and 
now when Mary’s heart was softened and her mind 
roused, Frances Conrad came forward, with an 
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endeavor to render them assistance. She dared 


not offer them money—Mary was too proud, too ° 
sensitive. On the sale of Mr. Dunbar’s property, » 
Frances had commissioned her father to purchase ° 


Mary’s beavtiful piano, for being aware of her 


friend’s extraordinary talent for music,she presumed ° 


it would thenceforth become her best means of 


support. She had not yet ventured to fulfil her » 


purpose to return the piano asa gift; but now, 
when Mary’s spirit was softened by sorrow and 
partially roused to inquire after better views of 
life, she presented it, and sought to infuse into ber 


friend’s mind some of her own trusting faith and ° 


sunny cheerfulness. 


“T will not be refused, dear | 


Mary,” she said, seeing her friend about to speak | 


— ‘do not refuse me this pleasure. 
must permit my little sisters, Grace and Rosa, to 
come sometimes and listen to your playing. They 
would learn more by hearing you once than from 
half a dosen lessons by an ordinary master.” 
Mrs. Dunbar stared and was about to speak, but 


And you > 


was prevented by Mary, who gracefully and witha — 


warm pressure of her hand, assented to all that 


Frances required. She whispered, ‘‘ Believe me, 


dear Frances, I appreciate both your kindness and 
delicacy. You are right. It shall be so. 
must have time to conquer this proud, rebellious 
heart.” 

“But you can and will conquer, Mary. And, 
trust me, you shall not lack pupils, if you will con- 
sent to receive them.” 

Mary decided to become a teacher of music. 
She considered the low state of their finances, 
thought of the future and felt that Frances had in- 


But I > 


deed acted with the truest friendship. But this > 


plan was vehemently opposed by Mrs. Dunbar 
Weak, nervous and half an invalid, she could not 
or would not, understand their real condition. She 
only comprehended that her daughter proposed to 
become a music teacher. 

The next day they were surprised by a cali from 


a Mrs. Fanshaw. Fora long time this lady had » 


directed all her energies to one point—the door that 
opens into the great world of fashion. Deaf to 


bitter words, and blind to cold looks, she had per- | 


severed and finally succeeded in placing her name 


on the visiting list of such as the Wentworths 
Conrads and Dunbars. She was curious tosee how ° 


the proud Dunbars bore their reverses, and felt it 
altogether comme il faut to call where the Conrads 
called. Mary, who knew her well, at once per- 
ceived the motive of her visit, and received her 
with all her former hauteur, while Mrs. Dunbar, 
taking her tone from her daughter, manifested more 
than her usual elegant indifference. 

Mrs. Fanshaw was baffled and embarrassed. 
After a few common-place remarks, she rose to de- 
part, when observing the piano, she said, half in 


spite, “* Why, this is the instrument that used to , 
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stand in your back parlor in W. 
not?” 

Mary bowed an assent. 

“ A present from the creditors, I presume,” the 
lady continued. 

“No, Madam!” Mary replied with a quick flush 
of indignation. “It is the gift of a friend.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear,” the lady went on, “ do 
you propose to give lessons? I am seeking a teach- 
er for my daughters, and have, in fact, spoken to 
Signor Ricardi. But if you propose to give lessons, 
I shall be happy to patronise you. The girls have 
heard so much of Ricardi that they will be a little 
disappointed perhaps, but we must all sacrifice 
something to friendship. Our terms will be liberal.” 

A flush woke on the cheek of Mrs. Dunbar. She 
forgot her usual attitude of elegant indolence and 
really sat upright. She exclaimed, 

“What do you mean, Madam? What unparal- 
lelled effrontery! Here, Sarah, show Mrs. Fan- 
shaw out!” 

The lady departed, but so did not Mrs. Dunbar’s 
indignation. She went on, to Mary, 

“The impudent, low-bred thing! Canshe sup- 
pose you would teach her daughters? I can scarce- 
ly ape Frances Conrad for coming here with that 
piano.” 

“Frances meant nothing but friendship, mother, 
but she cannot understand my feelings. I will not 
place myself in a position where I must be subject- 
ed to the insolent condescension of such people as 
Mrs. Fenshaw, I will not give lessons on the 
piano.” 

Mrs, Fanshaw’s visit banished the good spirits 


with which Mary had begun to commune and roused 


» said had been overpaid on Mr. Grant's bill. 


again all her morbid pride. Thus the good aim of 
Frances Conrad seemed likely to be defeated. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Time passed, and for the Dunbars the present as 
well as the future began to be very dark. Frances 
would not forsake them though she no longer found 
it possible to benefit them by her counsels. Bills 
became due, rent-day approached and with gloomy 
anxiety Mary saw that she was nearly moneyless. 

“ Poor Sarah!” she said to herself one day, while 
taking an account of her means ; “I must part with 
her. I must learn to depend on myself. Yet she 
is So cheerful, and her smile is worth so much to 
me, that 1 know not what I shall do without her.” 

A boy entered and presented a paper. “Another 
bill,’ thought Mary, “how shall I pay it?” But 
ho, it wasa small sum of money, which the note 
She 


, mused, and at length said, 


“But I have not paid Mr. Grant’s bill.” 

“Yes, marm,” the boy answered, “I brought it 
and Sarah paid it last night.” 

This was strange. She had not commissioned 
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Sarah to payit. Had Sarah money of her own? 
Impossible. She could not understand it and went 
to the girl’s room to get anexplanation. Her light 
step did not draw Sarah’s attention asshe approach- 
ed. Sarah sat on a low stool, engaged in ripping 


the pattern from a richly embroidered cape. Seve- 
ral others were lying on the table before her. Mary 
looked a moment in silent astonishment. At length 


she exclaimed, 

“ Why, Sarah—Sarah Lescombe ! 
doing ?” 

The poor girl started, blushed deeply and invo- 
luntarily attempted to hide the cape beneath her 
apron. 

‘* Whose capes are these? How came they here? 
Why do you seek to hide them?” Mary continued, 
rather severely. 

Again the quick blood flushed Sarah’s cheek and 
neck ; but she replied firmly, 

” Miss Dunbar, pardon me for concealing my 
work from you. Iam your servant, and you have 
a right to know how I dispose of my leisure time. 
Through the influence of Annette, your former 
maid, who is now connected with the establish- 
ment of Madame L , I obtained these capes to 
embroider.” Her tone grew tremulous as she con- 
tinued ; “ You and your mother have been very 
kind to me, but neither of you ever knew from what 
wretchedness your goodness saved me. You are 
unfortunate now and forgive me if I thought—if I 
hoped—not to repay your kindness, for I can never 
do that—but at least, to convince you that I do not 
forget it.” 

Mary gazed in Sarah Lescombe’s face as she 
never had done before, and for the first time was 
struck with the calm, pure beauty of her features. 
She began to feel an involuntary reverence for the 
soul which looked at her from Sarah’s eyes. Never 
again could she think of her as a servant. Sarah 
continued, 

‘From your mother and yourself I received 
money, which enabled me to soothe the last mo- 
ments of a suffering, starving woman. That woman 
was my mother, and she was reared as delicately 
as yourself, Miss Mary. She found herself in this 
city, friendless, penniless and, what is worse, bro- 
ken-hearted—sometime I will tell you how. We 
were in a crowded hovel, and my mother was ill, 
suffering, starving, dying. We had neither money 
nor acquaintances. One day I crawled forth to 
beg. I met Annette, who came over in the ship 
with us. She procured me access to you and you 
gave me money. May God forever bless you for 
it! After my mother’s death you gave me employ- 
ment and thus saved me from the wretches with 
whom we had been compelled to lodge. Oh, Miss 
Mary, life is full of lessons!” 

An hour passed, and Mary and Sarah still sat 
there. Now they were no longer mistress and 
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servant, but friends. Mary’s whole soul wasroused 
again. ‘They spoke long and earnestly of the future. 
Henceforth their fortunes were to be united. Mary 
listened and acquiesced, while Sarah pointed out, 
that they must reduce their expenses and change 
their mode of life. ‘That was a great hour for 
Mary. The good spirits returned. She felt as if 
suddenly born into a world of new light, new 
thoughts and new relations. 


CHAPTER V. 


And Mary was true to the light of that hour, 
everafter. We pass over the next four years of her 
history—we say history, for, although there were 
no striking events or startling incidents to relate, 
during this time she struggled with her own 
heart, and fought many a silent battle; and finally, 
after many failures and much endurance, conquered 
the most insidious of all enemies, her heart's pride 
and weakness. 

Aided by a few friends who entered into all their 
plans, and at the head of whom was the noble-heart- 
ed Frances Conrad, they succeeded even beyond 
their expectations. They rented three small rooms 
in a retired but respectable part of the city, and here 
they lived in tranquility. Mrs. Dunbar’s room was 
furnished with elegance and even with a show of 
luxury. In the others the furniture was plain and 
scanty. Yet one forgot to notice the thread-bare 
and darned carpets, the coarse curtains and plain 
chairs, in admiration of the neatness and taste dis- 
played in the whole arrangement. ‘There were a 
few choice plants, whose green leaves partly draped 
the windows, and there was a small collection of 
choice books. Two or three articles contrasted 
wiih the rest of the furniture and spoke of the past. 
Mary’s noble piano was there, and at times it seem- 
ed, as Sarah said, to be full of singing angels. 
Against the wall of Mary’s room hung two exqui- 
site pictures. One was a landscape and the other 
a striking likeness of Mary, in the character of Re- 
beeca, in Ivanhoe. Through all their recent for- 
tunes Mary had clung to these pictures as though 
they were a part of her life. 

And why had she done so? Why had she pre- 
ferred these pictures to several others with which 
were associated the name and fame of the “ grand 
old masters?” 

Reader, they were productions of Herbert Cleave- 
land. He had painted them in the days of his pas- 
sion; and now Mary loved them and preserved 
nothing else so choicely. This fact will explain 
one, at least, of the changes within her, more clear- 
ly than any words. 

One cold winter evening Mrs. Dunbar had re- 
tired, and Sarah was absent on some errand to a 
poor family in the neighborhood. Mary sat in her 
room thoughtful and silent. She gazed awhile at 
her own portrait which hung cpposite and there 
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was a touch of sadness in her voice as she murmyy- 
ed to herself— 

“Whata change! Yet even he would not (e- 
spise me if he knew how deeply I have suffered.” 

She went to the piano, and after playing a rapid 
and spirited bravura, she began to sing. It was ay 
impromptu song, which Herbert Cleaveland in hp 
days of his devotion had written on a blank leaf ¢/ 
one of her music books, on hearing her express , 
wish that people might be always young and {ujy. 
Experience had led her to feel its trath—but, |ik. 
all experience, it came too late to save her from 
past error. There was warmth in her heart and | 
truth in her expression as she sang: — 


Wealth, rank and splendor 
Charm thee to day, 

Fleet as yon cloud, love, 
Pass they away. 

Beauty and loveliness 
Smile at decay, 

Vain is their power, love, 
Time to delay. 

Where dwells the magic 
Time to disarm ? 

Warm in thy heart, love! 
Seek there the charm. 


Bright revelations, 
Instincts divine, 

Teach us this truth, love— 
Love conquers time. 


While the last tones of the melancholy air, to 
which she had set the words, died away, she |ean- 
ed her head heavily on her clasped hands, and tears 
dropped on the polished keys of the piano. Hitherto 
Mary had struggled bravely and successfully on in 
the way of patience, self-respect and self-command; 
but hours like this would come—hours when her 
heart communed with the past until it grew lonely 
and dark. 

She was roused by the entrance of the woman 
who occupied the lower floor. She came to say, 
that a sick gentleman, her lodger, begged the favor 
of an interview with Miss Dunbar. 

“‘ Your Jodger, Mrs. Kirk? I did not know you 
had one. Who is he? Is he very ill?” 
**He is quite poorly, Miss Dunbar. 
nearly a week ago, and has been confined to his 
bed almost ever since he came. He is very patie! 
and quiet, and speaks so gently that it isa pleasure 
to wait on him. It is about the music he wishes 
to see you, I suppose, for when he heard you sing, 
he insisted on getting up, though he is very weak 

and trembled so that he could hardly stand.” 

“But who is he? Mrs. Kirk. What is his 
name?” 

«His name is Cleaveland. H. Cleaveland it ‘s 
on his trunk. He has just come from France, he 


says.” 


He came 
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“Herbert Cleaveland! Oh, hasten—let me go His last sigh was breathed out on her bosom; > 
to him,” Mary cried, as she sprang past the aston- § and as she received his last earnest look of love and ; 
ished Mrs. Kirk. But we will not follow to behold { listened to his last utterance of her name, she felt 2 
their meeting. It is enough to know that they were } that she now begun to understand her destiny and 3 
reconciled—that during that interview they loved 3 that she had not lived in vain. She began to find ° 
each other, as none can save such as unite forever. } freedom from darkness and uncertainty. She had ; 
Cleaveland had come home to die. A rapid and { geen and accepted her true relations, and henceforth 
hopeless consumption was hurrying him to the ° she felt where her duties lay, and knew what to live ; 
grave. And it was now, when he stood on the $ for, He to whom she was united had gone before ; 
threshold of eternity, that he first learned what a 3} to the bright land; but she ceased not tocommune % 
wealth of affection was garnered up for him inthe $ with him. $ 
heart of her whom he had so fondly worshipped, Mary Dunbar is still a disciple in the great 
For a time he seemed better. From Mary’s pres- 3 gchool of life. Each experience teaches her that— ; 
ence he seemed to draw new life ; and she, catch- $ 
ing at every gleam of hope, spoke confidently of his « Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, $ 
recovery. But he was not deceived ; and looking Is our destined end or way ; $ 
calmly at death, talked to her of immortality ; of Bat to act that each to-morrow 3 
their reunion beyond the grave. ; Find us farther than to-day.” 5 
2 
) 
SONG OF THE MEXICAN SAILOR. 
$ 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. ? 
Soft blows the night breeze g Yet vainly the breath ; 
O’er Mexico's sea, ; Of the tamarind bowers y 
Bearing rich breaths ; Are borne on the breeze, 2 
From the land on our lee ; ; Through the moonlighted hours ; 
Laden with spices, ; And vainly the starlight ( 
It wings with delight $ Is twining on high ; 
To our bark, as she spreads ; Its silvery beams ; 
O’er her pathway of light. ; O’er the calm midnight sky. ; 
, $ 
The starlight is wreathed ; Bectmasstlisaibens, ; 
O’er the calm tranquil sky ; With raptures though fraught, 
And moonbeams are twining $ Can stay the wild flight ; 
Their magic on high ; ; Of the lightning-winged thought. 
New raptures each hour ° One hour by thy side, love ! $ 
And each moment are cast, One sweet thought from thee, ; 
Each charm in its richness ; Were worth all the glories } 
Surpassing the last. 2 Of Mexico's sea, 6 
_— D> 0a 
SONG. g 
BY MISS R. J. DE GROVE. 
She knelt beside that sculptured tomb, 4 « *Tis.all too true,’’ she murmured low, 
And her fuce of beauty rare 5 ‘“* And shall [ love in vain ? 
Was beaming in the moon's pure light 3 And must my bounding, bursting heart 
Which left no shadow there. $ Break ‘neath this icy chain ? 
But her heart was throbbing, wild and high, ; God of my fathers,’’ thus she prayed, 
For love had entrance found, 4 ‘* List to thy suppliant’scry ! Q 
And thrilled those living harp-strings é Give me the heart I yearn to share, é 
With a new and blissful sound. ) Or grant me else—to die.” 6 
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THE FANFARE OF DEATH. 


BY MRS. E. 


F. ELLETT. 


‘¢ As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 


* * 


* x 


Startled him in his Louvre ; chased him forth 

Into the open air; like funeral knells 

Sounded that coronation festival ; 

And still with boding sense he heard the tread 

Of those feet that even then were seeking him 

Throughout the streets of Paris." —Dgatno or WALLENSTEIN. 


Tue morning of the nineteenth of May, 1610, was 
bright and cloudless as ever day dawned at that 
delicious season of flowers and sunshine and soft 
aivs. Preparations had been made for a royal 
hunting party, and the nobles and attendants who 
were to have the honor of accompanying Henry 
IV. of France, were already waiting in the court 
of the Louvre. The horses were pawing the ground 
restlessly, as if impatient for the chase; but the 
monarch had not yet appeared. 

In a saloon of the palace that overlooked the 
court a young and beautiful woman was reclining 
on a seat near the window. ‘To say merely that 
she was beautiful, is to do but imperfect justice to 
the matchless, indescribable charms of the loveliest 
woman of her day ; for this was the fair princess 
of Condé, daughter to the Constable of France. 

Her attitude was one of thoughtfulness and dejec- 
tion. Ata movement in the court below, she started 
up, and looked anxiously from the window, shading 
her eyes from the light with her white hand. 

“A fair good morrow to my lovely cousin!” 
cried a voice close behind her. The speaker was 
a man of noble stature and powerful frame, in the 
prime of life and attired in a green hunting dress. 
He had entered the room and approached close to 
the lady, without being perceived by her. She 
turned quickly at his address and smiled upon him. 

“So early a riser, fair Margaret?” inquired the 
gentleman, playfully touching her arm, ‘“ Or have 
your slumbers been disturbed by dreams of some 
favored noble chevalier ?” 

“One no less noble than yourself, sire,” an- 
swerec the princess. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the King, “that were a proud 
fortune for me, in sooth! You have been a very 


om i princess, in withholding your society of 
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late; and I rejoice that your conscience at last be- 
gins to assert my rights! I shall not mourn if you ° 


were punished in the dream.” 


“Tt was, truly, a painful dream,” said the lady. 
‘‘ Will you tell me its purport?” asked Henry. ; 
‘*¢ You know, fair cousin, I am somewhat supersti- , 


tious.” 


For a minute or two the princess did not reply; } 


at length, suddenly raising her eyes, while the , 


blood rushed to her brow, she cried— 
‘“‘T entreat you, my lord, go not forth to-day ?” 
«* And wherefore not, fairest cousin ?” 


‘I cannot tell wherefore, but I am sure some | 
evil is athand. Yesterday Schomberg received a » 
note, written in a strange hand, informing him that | 
dark designs were on foot against your majesty. ; 
You know, sire, that of late these rumors have been 


rife.” 


“Nay, would you have a knight and amonarch « 


chafed or moved by every idle wind of rumor?” 


“ Not so, sire, but it is folly to despise the warn- , 
ing of Providence. Would that you had left Paris < 


before this coronation !” 


«My heart was not in the festival, truly!” said 
“‘ But cheer up, } 
Margaret,” he added after a pause ; “ina few days — 
I shall be far from Paris and at the head of my ; 
army. Nay, if the weather holds fair, I shall de- | 


the king—and mused awhile. 


part to-morrow.” 

“ God grant it,” murmured the princess, clasping 
her hands.” 

« But the dream? ”—asked Henry, with a forced 
smile, for, in spite of himself, gloomy thoughts 
crowded upon his soul. 

«I saw you, sire, at a royal banquet ; I saw the 
page bear you a goblet ; when he reached your side 


he was no longer a page, but an old man dressed | 
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in rags, witha long beard and a cross on his breast. 
You drank from the goblet, grew pale and fell 
from your seat. Again I saw you in a church, the 
old man held a sword menacingly over your head. 
Oh, my lord, despise not such warnings! Our good 
angels speak to us in dreams.” 

« An old man, with a long beard and a cross!” 
repeated Henry, ‘“‘ that must have been our fanatic. 
He beset me yesterday at the docr of Cardinal 
Duperron. On Tuesday he forced his way into 
the saloon of the Duchess d’ Angouléme. He is 

d with the idea that I intend to make war 
upon our holy father the Pope.” 

Here the Marshal de Roquelaure entered to in- 
quire if his majesty were ready to ride forth. The 
princess of Condé started up and again more ear- 
nestly besought the king not to expose himself to 
danger. 

“Nay, cousin,” said Henry, “the sybil, you 
know, pointed to no danger on horseback. It was 
foretold that I should die in a coach.” 

“Trust me, fair lady, no'harm shall befall his 
majesty in our company,” said the Marquis. “ My 
lord, will it please you to proceed?” 

The king signed a playful adieu to the princess, 
and promised, after the morning’s excursion, to be 
her prisoner for the rest of the day. The royal 
party went forth. Margaret watched them as they 
left the court, then retired to her apartment, threw 
herself on a couch and buried her face in her hands. 

Bright and gay was the scene without; bright 
and gay enough to banish gloomy presentiment 
from a mind more disposed to cherish it than Henry 
IV. The loveliness of the fresh early morning, the 
stirring life and animation of the awakened city, 
were in harmony with the spirits of the noble ca- 
valiers. Nearest the king were the Dukes of 
Epernon and Montbaron, and the Marshals Lavar- 
din and Roquelaure; Du Plessis Liancourt, his 
master of horse, and the Marquisses de la Force and 
Mirabeau, rode next, and the rear was brought up 
by their esquires and attendants. 

As they passed through one of the faubourgs, the 
attention of the king and his companions was 
drawn to a medicant of singular appearance. He 
was covered with dust and seemed suffering from 
fatigne. He had seated himself on a stone and 
taken from a sack tied round his waist a crust of 
black bread and an onion, the materials for his mise- 
rable meal. The bread he cut with a knife, the 
handle of which was of stag’shorn. He looked up 
from his repast as the cavaliers came. close to him. 

“ Monseigneur!” exclaimed he, stretching out 
his hand towards the Marshal de Roquelaure, “ an 
alms for a poor sinner, pour amour de Dieu!” 

The king started as he saw the beggar, for it 
was the same fanatic who had before intruded into 
his presence. They rode by without noticing his 
supplication. 
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“Pardieu!” exclaimed Henry, as soon as they 
had passed, “it is an evil omen to deny a medi- 
cant thus early—and may lose us the favor of the 
patron saint of the chase! Turn, Montbaron and 
give him something, that he may pray for our suc- 
cess.” 

The Duke turned, but the beggar had risen, 
and was walking rapidly on his way into the city. 
Montbaron did not follow him. 

The sport was exciting and the monarch en- 
gaged in it with more than his usual spirit. It was 
already ended, and the party about to return, when 
a page, named Varambon, much favored by Henry, 
who had lingered behind the others, rode up hasti- 
ly, pale asa corpse and breathless, his eyes wide 
open with excess of terror. 

“What is the matter, Varambon?” cried the 
King. The others eagerly repeated the question. 

“The Fanfare of Death!” exclaimed the terri- 
fied page. 

To explain his alarm, it is necessary to mention 
that the superstition of the Fanfare of Death, still 
current in some parts of France, was at this period 
believed almost universally. It was heard com- 
monly at the chase, whenever the death of a mem- 
ber of the royal family was near at hand. Its sound 
was peculiarly mournufl and always filled those 
who heard it with unspeakable gloom and fear. 
Just before the death of Francis II., while he was 
hunting, it had been heard by all his attendants. 
As they knew not its sad meaning, though surprised 
at the phenomenon, it caused them no apprehen- 
sion. But when it sounded again and soon after- 
wards Charles IX. died, it was recognised as the 
voice of doom. Again and again, it had been 
heard ; and each time the death of one of the 
house of Valois fulfilled the dread prediction. 

It seemed destined to be no less fatal to the 
House of Bourbon. 

The king and nobles listened in silence, while 
the page announced his fateful tidings. He threw 
himself from his horse, knelt at Henry’s feet and 
besought him earnestly to return to the Louvre, and 
remain there till he quitted Paris. The king 
smiled at his apprehensions, but promised to fulfil 
his request, 

Just then the faint note of a trumpet, as at a 
great distance, was heard. Nearer and nearer it 
came, a low and mournful but exquisitely musical 
sound, and seemed to spread on all sides till the 
very air was filled with it, and all the forest leaves 
trembled to the melodious vibration. 

It ceased at last. The whole party stood pale 
and silent till Henry spoke. 

“ My friends be not dismayed. I have no cause 
for fear. What head can fall till heaven’s appoint- 
ed time? Heaven is just and merciful. I submit 
to the will of God” 

Sadly and silently the hunting party returned 
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to the Louvre. When there, the king announced 

-his intention of going to the arsenal to yisit the 
Duke of Sully, who was indisposed, and ordered 
his carriage to be brought for that purpose. Hav- 
ing commanded Vitry, the captain of his guards, to 
go to the palace and hasten the preparations for 
the queen’s entry, he took his seat in the carriage, 
which was attended by a small number of gentle- 
men on horseback{and a few of the royal footmen. 
The curtains were all drawn up at his express de- 
sire ; for he wished as he passed to observe the pre- 
parations everywhere making by the citizens for 
the ‘queen's reception. 

The carriage passed through the street Saint 
Honore into that of La Feronnerie, then extremely 
narrow. ‘Two carts were just in the way and in- 
terrupted its progress. The attendants on horseback 
wheeled round to get in front of the obstruction by 
another way. ‘T'wo of the royal footmen were left, 
one of whom went before to clear the passage. 
The other was disputing with a medicant, who 
seemed resolved on forcing his way without wait- 
ing the movements of his majesty’s carriage. 

The king leaned back upon the seat and was 
reading a letter aloud to the Duke of Epernon, who 
sat beside him ; his face was partly turned toward 
the Duke. He did not see the wild and haggard 
face of the medicant, as he raised himself upon the 
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wheel. He saw nothing till the fatal knife was 
plunged into his breast. With his agonised outery, 
before Epernon could clutch the assassin’s arm, 
the blow was repeated with more murderous force | 
than before, and Henry sank upon the seat a life. 
less corpse. 

In another instant Epernon had seized the myr. 
derer ; cries of horror and anguish ran through the 
streets; the attendants and people ran tumultuous. 
ly to the spot, and were only prevented by the 
Duke from tearing the assassin into pieces. He, 
on his part, stood with looks of fierce and frantic 
exultation, holding up the gory knife and exclaim. | 
ing—* It is I—I—F rangois Ravaillae—who hay: | 
done the deed !” 

Thus perished, by the hand of a murderer, Hen. 
ry the Fourth, till then the greatest monarch who 
had filled the throne of France. 

The Fanfare is said to have been heard imme. 
diately before the death of Louis XIII., and of Anne 
of Austria. Many persons insisted also that it — 


sounded two days before the death of the man in the 


jron mask, who was thus proclaimed to be of roya! 
birth. The same mysterious summons foretold the — 
death of Louis XIV., and of Madame de Mainte- 
non. Since then there is no record of its having | 


beer heard. 


ESPERE TOUJOURS. 
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BY MARY IL. 


LAWSON. 


I saw her in the brilliant hall, 
Where lips light flattery wear; 
Her form was fairest in the dance, 

Her step the lightest there. 
Sweet happiness was in her eye, 
And peace upon her brow; 
And this, I said, is woman’s faith, 
A woman’s fickle vow. 


She did not greet my anxious gaze, 
As oft in days of old ; 

There was no kindness in her tone, 
Her words were brief and cold. 

I turned away with angered soul, 
Nor met her eye again ; 

I could have braved a glance of hate, 
But not such calm disdain. 


I knew that I had wrung her heart, 
But dreamed not thus to be 

Unworthy of one gentle thought, 
And scorned in memory. 

- With hasty step I left the hall-- 

Her equal still in pride ; 

And strove, beneath a careless mein, 

. My bitter thoughts to hide. 
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But sickness fell upon my frame ; 
A stranger where I dwelt, 

Few gathered round the couch of pain, 
Few for the sufferer felt. 

The friends that | had deemed most true 
Turned wearily away ; 

I did not crave their sympathy, 
Nor ask their co!d delay. 


Yet ‘neath delirium’s maddening thrill 
A spirit lingered nigh ; 
That softly fanned my aching brow, 
And drank my fevered sigh. 
A hand oft lingered on rine own, 
A sweet voice in mine ear: 
Though life seemed like some fading dream, 
That vision still was clear. 


When reason dawned upon my soul, 
The pitying gaze I met 

Of eyes that late had flashed in scorn, 
With tender tears now wet. 

And since, when in that faithful heart, 
The firmest truth I rest ; 

I feel there is no truth like that 
Which glows in woman’s breast. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 





BY H. T- 





NO. VII.--BYRON. 


TUCKERMAN. 


PAPAIN 


TuRex thousand copies of Byron’s poems are sold er’s skill. Whatawful hints lurk in the affected badi- 


annually in this country. Such a fact affords suffi- 
cient reason for hazarding some remarks on a theme 
which may well be deemed exhausted. “ My dear 
sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ clear your mind of cant.” 
This process is essential to a right appreciation of 
Byron. No individual, perhaps, ever more com- 
pletely “ wore his heart upon his sleeve” and no 
heart was ever more thoroughly pecked at by the 
daws. The moral aspect of the poet’s claims has 
never been fairly understood. No small class of 
well-meaning persons avoid his works as if they 
breathed contagion whereas it would be difficult to 
find a poet whose good and evil influence are more 
distinctly marked. The woods and flowers, the poi- 
sonous gums and “ roses steeped in dew,”’ are not in- 
extricably mingled in the garden of his verse. The 
same frankness and freedom that marked his life, is 
evident in his productions. It is unjustto call Byron 
insidious. The sentiments he unveils are not to be 
misunderstood. They appear in bold relief, and he 
who runs may read. There is, therefore, a vast 
deal of cant in much that is said of the moral perver- 
sion of the poet. Where he is inspired by low views 
the darkness of the fountain tinges the whole stream ; 
and where he yields to the love of the beautiful, it is 
equally apparent. There are those who would cut 
off the young from all acquaintance with his works, 
because they are sometimes degraded by unworthy 
ideas or too truly reflect some of the dark epochs of 
his life. Butit is to be feared that the mind that 
cannot discriminate between the genuine poetry 
and the folly and vice of those writings, will be 
unsafe amid the moral exposure of all life and litera- 
ture. Indeed, there can scarcely be conceived a 
book at once more melancholy and more moral than 
Moore’s Life of Byron. It delineates the vain and 
wretched endeavors of a gifted spirit to find in plea- 
sure what virtue alone can give. It portrays a 
man of great sensibility, generous impulses and 
large endowments, attempting to live without settled 
principle, and be happy without exalted hopes. 
There is no more touching spectacle in human life. 
Genius is always attractive ; but when allied to great 
errors it gives a lesson to the world beyond the preach- 


| 
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nage of Byron’s journal and letters!’ What an idea 
do they convey of mental struggles! After reading 
one of his poems, how significant a moral is his own 
confession: “I have written this to wring myself 
from reality.” 


for the misanthropic coloring of his longest and 


And when he was expostulated with 


best poems, who can fail to look “ more in pity than 
in anger,” upon the bard when he decleres “ I feel 
you are right, but I also feel that I am sincere.” 

The apparent drift of Byron’s versified logic is 
skepticism. He continually preaches hopelesness ; 
but the actual effect of his poetry seems to me di- 
rectly the reverse. No bard more emphatically illus- 
trates the absolute need we all have of love and 
truth. His very wailing is more significant than 
the rejoicing of tamer minstrels. No one can intelli- 
gently commune with his musings and escape the 
conviction that their dark hues spring from the vain 
endeavor to reconcile error and the soul. Byron’s 
egotism, his identity with his characters, his cyni- 
cism, his want of universality, his perverted creed 
and fevered impulses have been elaborately unfolded 
by a host of critics. The indirect, but perhaps not 
less effective lessons he taught, are seldom recog- 
nised. The cant of criticism has blinded many to 
the noble fervor of his lays devoted to nature and 
freedom. All his utterance is not sneering and sar- 
castic ;and it argues a most uncatholic taste to stamp 
with a single epithet compositions so versatile in 
It is curious to trace the caprice which runs 
It should 


ever be borne in mind in contemplating his character, 


spirit. 
through the habits and opinions of Byron. 


that in many respects he became, or tried to become, 
the creature which the world made him. He took a 
kind of wicked pleasure in adapting himself to the 
strange portraits which gossips had drawn. Still, 
with all due allowance for this disposition, the views 
and acts of the poet were marked by the various 
contradictions which entered so largely into his nature 
and fortunes. 
as “Cash is virtue” and “I like a row,” 
some of his deliberate sentiments embodied in verse. 
His letters to Murray alone display a constant series 
of cross directions. Well did he observe “I am like 


Compare, for instance, such phrases 
with 
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quicksilver and say nothing positively.” His opin- 
ions on the subject of his own art cannot be made to 
coincide with each other or with his own practice. 
He long preferred “ Hints from Horace” to the first 
two cantos of “ Childe Harold,” prided himself more 
upon his translation of Pulci than “The Corsair,” 
and declared the “‘ Prophecy of Dante”’ the best thing 
he everwrote. He over-estimated Scott and Crabbe, 
was blind to the true meritof Keats, and very unreason- 
able in his deference to Gifford. He charges Camp- 
bell with underrating the importance of local au- 
thenticity in poetry with a view to protect his Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, without remembering that his 
own defence of Pope was induced by a motive equal- 
ly selfish. No man reasoned more exclusively from 
individual consciousness or was oftener biased by 
personal motives, and yet when the Countess Guicci- 
oli begged him not to continue Don Juan, he com- 
plained that it was only because the production threw 
ridicule upon sentiment, which it was a woman’s in- 
terest to sustain. 

There is a kind of superstition which seems the 
legitimate result of sentiment. The idea of destiny 
will generally be found to exercise a powerful sway 
over persons of strong feeling and vivid fancy. When 
the mind is highly excited in pursuit of a particular 
object, or the heart deeply interested in an individual, 
a thousand vague notions haunt the thoughts. Omens 
and presentiments, every shadow which whispers of 
coming events, every emotion which appears to indi- 
cate the future, is eagerly dwelt upon and magnified. 
Perhaps such developments are the natural offspring 
of great sensibility. They are certainly often found 
in combination with rare powers of intellect and great 
force of character. Few men more freely acknow- 
ledged their influence than Lord Byron. in his case 
they may have been, in some degree, hereditary. His 
mother was credulons in the extreme and had the 
folly to take her son to a fortune-teller. He planted 
a tree to flourish by at Newstead, and found it, after 
a long absence, neglected and weedy. He stole a 
bead amulet from an ill-defined faith in its efficacy. 
The day after writing his fine apostrophe to Parnas- 
sus, he saw a flight of eagles, and hailed the incident 
as a proof that Apollo was pleased. When leaving 
Venice, after he had put on his cap and taken his 
cane, having previously embarked his effects, an in- 
auspicious mood overtook him, and he gave orders 
that if all was not ready before one o’clock, to post- 
pone the journey. He recalled a gift because it be- 
tokened ill-luck, and turned back from a visit upon re- 
membering that it was Friday. He even sent back 
a coat which a tailor brought him on that day, 
and yet, with true poetic inconsistency, sailed for 
Greece on Friday. He cherished the most melancholy 
associations in regard to the anniversaries of his birth 
and marriage, and had many strange views of the fate 
of an only child. But the most remarkable among 
Byron’s many superstitious ideas, was his strong 
presentiment of an early death. This feeling weighed 
upon him so heavily that he delayed his departure 
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from Ravenna week after week, in the hope of diss. 
pating so sad a feeling before engaging in his Grecian 
expedition; and when stress of weather obliged him 
to return to port, he spoke of the “bad beginning” 
as ominous. In short, he acknowledged that he somo. 
times believed “all things depend upon fortune and 
nothing upon ourselves.” How far this tendency to 
fatalism influenced his conduct it would be difficult 
to ascertain. But opinions of this nature, grafted Ups 
on a constitutional liability to depression, certainly 
help to explain many of the anomalies of Byron’s 
character. 

The physical infirmities of the poet have never 
been sufficiently considered. No one can read his 
account of his own sensations without feeling that he 
was seldom in health. They are not the only suffer. 
ers who labor under specific diseases, the ravages of 
which are obvious to the eye. There is a yast 
amount of pain and uneasiness, even of a corporeal 
nature, which is not ranked among the legitimate “ {}!s 
that flesh is heir to.” In nervous persons particu. 
larly, how numerous are the trials for which science 
has discovered no remedy. He used to “ faticue 
himself into spirits; and always rose in a melan- 
choly humor; and constantly talks of being “ hip- 
pish” and of his liver being touched and of having 
an “old feel.” He fancied that like Swift he 
should “die at the top,” but unlike the Dean, he 
professed no dread of inanity, but declared “ a quiet 
stage of madness preferable to reason.” The with- 
ered trees on the Alps reminded him of his family. 
Often in the presence of the woman he loved, he 
longed for the solitude of his study. His restless- 
ness, his frequent and rash variations of habits; his 
wild course of diet, on certain anniversaries eating 
ham and drinking ale, though they never agreed with 
him, and then for weeks living upon biscuit and 
soda-water; his inclinations for violent exercises 
and craving for stimulants, indicated what a victim 
he was to morbid sensations. Could we realise the 
suffering incident to such a constitution, preyed upon 
as it was by an irritable mind and desponding tem- 
per, how much should we find to forgive in the 
poet’s career! We cannot but agree with one of his 
biographers, that his excesses “arose from carcless- 
ness and pride rather than taste.” We must bear 
in mind that he never lost a friend, or cherished 
his resentments; and take in view that singular 
blindness which rendered him skeptical as to all lite- 
rary influence upon character which prompted him 
to ask “ Who was ever altered by a poem?” His 
charities were extensive; his philanthropic aims 
sincere and noble. “Could I have anticipated,” he 
says, “the degree of attention which has been ac- 
corded me, I would have studied more to deserve it.” 

When we attempt to group together the trials of 
Byron, physical and moral, we find an array which 
claims, not indeed justification, but allowance for 
his errors. The weakness of her character to whose 
guidance his childhood was committed, her ungov- 
ernable temper, his lameness, the indifference of bis 
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guardian, the homeless year he passed between Cam- 
bridge and London, his isolated position upon first 
entering the House of Commons, the ill-accordance 
of his pecuniary means with his rank, the unjust criti- 
cism that his first early efforts elicited, his return af- 
ter two years’ travel to encounter bereavements, 
which induced him to write—“ at three and twenty I 
am left alone, without a hope, almost without a de- 
sire; other men can take refuge in their families, I 
have no resource but my own reflections;” and, to 
crown all, his unfortunate marriage and the social 
persecution he endured ; his long seige of bailiffs and 
domestic spies—make up a catalogue of troubles 
which might have driven a meeker being into des- 
pairing error. But he was acquainted through the 
whole of his brief life with a grief which, however 
the cynic and the sage may sneer, was to him real 
and wasting sorrow. His affections craved an ob- 
ject which was never granted them. His frequent 
allusion to his boyish love, his regrets over that dream 
when “ both were young and one was beautiful,’’ his 
capricious amours on the continent, mingled with the 
ardent longings with which his poetry overflows, prove 
him to have been a devotee of that “ faith whose mar- 
tyrs are a broken heart.” This unsatisfied love was a 
fountain of tender desire in his bosom, which fertilis- 
ed and softened his effusions, and to which is ascriba- 
ble their most pathetic touches. It was in seeking an 
“ocean for the river of his thoughts” that he bears 
so many hearts along in the rash bewildering emo- 
tion. 

The poetry of Byron is the result of passion and 
reflection: He is not so much a creator as a painter, 
and his pictures are drawn from feeling and thought 
rather than nicety of observation. 

“[ can’t furbish,” says one of his letters. “I am 
like the tiger, if I miss the first spring, I go grumbling 
back to my jungle.” 

He gives us, as it were, the sensation of a place 
ora passion, Take, for instance, such epithets as 
“the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” and “ bat- 
tle’s magnificently-stern array ”—how vividly do they 
make us sensible of the scenes described! He says 
“high mountains are a feeling ;”’ everything in the uni- 
verse and in life which appealed to his sympathies 
was to him a feeling. It was scarcely allegorical for 
him to call himself “a portion of the tempest,” orto 
exclaim, 

“T live not in myself, but I become a portion of that 
around me ! ” 

It seems, therefore, very irrational for the admirers 
ofa more calm and descriptive class of poets to mo- 
ralise over Byron’s feverish style, as if poetry was 
not subject to the laws of mental development. He 
might, indeed, have refrained from writing or pub- 
lishing, but the condition upon which alone his mind 
could gush forth in poetry, was that its fruits should 
bear the qualities of the man. He was remarkably 
susceptible to immediate impressions ofa melancholic 
disposition and earnest feelings ; and these traits of 
character necessarily colored his poetry; indeed it 
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owes to them its distinguishing beauties. Through 
them he was placed in that intimate relation with 
what he saw that enabled him to give us the fervid 
and stirring impressions of Childe Harold; to address 
with the eloquence of profound sympathy Parnassus 
and Waterloo, Greece and Lake Leman, Rome and 
the Ocean, the Apollo and Solitude, the Stars and 
the Dying Gladiator. “I could not,” he says, “ write 
upon anything without some personal experience and 
foundation.” 

The career of this impetuous, but in more than 
one sense, noble being, is traced in his works most 
clearly. The very poems whose influence is deemed 
so baneful, have a moral eloquence few homilies can 
boast. What lesson has human life so impressive as 
the wanderings of genius reflected in its creations? 
Turn from the elevated beauty of Byron’s effusions 
written in Switzerland, amid that exalting air and 
scenery, when Shelly, as he used to say, “ dosed him 
with Wordsworth,” to the flippant and low rhymes, 
strung together in the intervals of dissipation at Ve- 
nice; read the outpourings of his soul in the pensive 
hour of solitary reminiscence, and the bitter lines pro- 
voked by resentful emotion; contemplate a glowing 
description caught from deep communion with some 
scene of historical interest or natural grandeur, and 
the weak impromptu wrung from a day of ennui and 
self-disgust ; and can anything impart so powerful an 
impression of the transcendant worth of truth? “O 
the pity of it, the pity of it,” we exclaim with the 
Moor; and just in proportion as we admire the 
strength of the wing that bears us through the realms 
of song, do we feel the misery of every unworthy flight. 
In the same degree that we sympathise with genius 
do we contemn the darkness which shrouds from 
view “the unreached paradise of its despair.” If to 
some weak minds the errors of high natures are made 
venial by its gifts, to many of healthier tone they be- 
come thrice detestable, because of the brightness they 
mar. ‘Theantidote more frequently accompanies the 
bane than narrow moralists are willing to admit- 
It will not do to prescribe the style of poetic devel 
opment. Its moral characteristics are indeed legi- 
timate subjects of criticism, rebuke or praise, but 
whether a bard’s effusions are passionate or calm, de- 
scriptive or metaphysical, festive or sad, depends up- 
on the spirit whence they spring. It is the nature of 
a willow to droop, and an oak to fling out its green 
branches sturdily to the gale. Byron, with his earn 
est temper, his undisciplined mind, his impassioned 
heart, could not have written with the philosophic 
quietude of Wordsworth. it is absurd to lament that 
his verse is impassioned; such was its legitimate 
form. And is there not an epoch of passion in 
every human life? Is it not desirable that the poetry 
of that era should be written? Cannot these men of 
even pulse and severe temper permit beings of a more 
enthusiastic mood to have their poetic mirror also? 
Byron represents an actual phase of the soul’s life ; 
not its whole nor its highest experience, but still a 
real and most interesting portion of its development. 
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He is not the unnatural painter which many critics 
would fain make him. In many a youthful heart do 
his truest appeals find an immediate response. Even 
the misanthropy with which his writings are imbued 
is not all morbid and undesirable. How much is 
there of lofty promise in the very discontent he offers! 
How does it whisper of desires too vast for time, of 
aspirations which pleasure and fame cannot satisfy. 
How often does it reveal an infinite necessity for love, 
an eternal tendency to progress! Misanthrophy has 
its poetry as well as pleasure ; and the eloquentcom- 
plaints of Byron have brought home to countless 
hearts a deeper conviction of the absolute need of 
truth and self-respect than any logical argument. If 
a few shallow imitators are silly enough to turn down 
their collars and drink gin, there is another class 
who mentally exclaim as they read Byron— What 
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infinite longings are these! what sensibility to beauty ! 
what capacities of suffering! how fatal is error to 
such a being! let me, of kindred clay, look earnest}y 
for a lofty faith, a safe channel for passion, a serene 
haven for thought!” The poet’s torch is not always 
a meteor, alluring only to betray, but a beacon-light 
warning the lover of genius from the rocks and quick. 
sands which made him desolate. Besides, enough 
confidence is not felt in the native sense and just sen- 
timents of readers. Can we not yield our hearts to 
the thrilling address to Lake Leman without being 
pledged thereby to adopt the creed of Don Juan! 
Can we not accept Byron’s tribute to the Venus and 
Dying Gladiator without approving his bacchana! or- 
gies at Newstead? May we not enjoy the wild free. 
dom of the Corsair without emulating the example of 
the hero “‘ of one virtue and a thousand crimes ?” 
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THE SUMMER IS COMING. 
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BY JOSEPH H. 


BUTLER. 


On! the summer is coming, 
When beauty and mirth 
Shall sport with the sunbeam 
Around the green earth. 


Oh, the summer is coming, 
When love and the flower 

Shall mingle their sweetness 
In wild wood and bower ;— 


When bees with fresh honey, 
And birds with wild song, 

Will the graces and pleasures 
Of nature prolong. 


When the hearts of the youthful 
Shall beat with fresh glee, 

And tell young love’s story 
Beneath the green tree. 


When the streamlet in gladness 
Makes music and mirth, 

As Flora’s soft carpet 
Adorns the glad earth. 


Thrice welcome, sweet summer, 
Come, lead on thy train 

Of young fairy pleasures 
O’er mountain and plain. 


I will rove through the garden, 
Now scented and gay, 

And weave from its blossoms 
A lovely boquet. 


Of all its rich offerings, 
Give me the red rose, 
Where, mantled in freshness, 
So sweetly it blows. 


Loved emblem of beauty, 
Of gardens the gem, 

Come blend in my garland 
Thy green mossy stem. 


Ere the chill blast of autumn 
Shall bring to the earth 


Thy dew-spangled bosom 
Of fragrance and worth, 


So mid life’s rude storms, 
Sink the gifted and fair ; 
And the soft heart is broken, 

Or chilled by despair. 


As the rose bud—young beauty 
Must wither and die, 

And the lustre be quenched 
In the love-laughing eye. 


Why comest thou, autumn, 
With blight in thy breath, 

To doom all the bright ones 
Of earth unto death ? 


Affections are broken, 
Love’s visions depart, 

Thorns lurk with thy roses, 
Whoever thou art. 


And the bright rainbow hues 
That once lit thy day ; 
Shall fade from thy sight, 
As a vision, away. 


Art thou young ? youth must pass ; 
Art thou rich ? riches fly ; 

Art thou strong? thou wilt sicken; 
The stoutest must die. 


Is thy form cast in beauty’s 
Etherial mould ? 

Thine eye like the voilet ? 
Thy tresses of gold ? 


The voilet must wither, 
The gold must consume, 

And thy proud beauty sleep 
In the dust of thetomb. 


As the stream to the ocean, 
Life speeds to its close; 
Our pleasures are scattered, 

Like leaves from the rose. 
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THE FIRST FRIEND. 


[See the Engraving.] 


Nay, not thy first friend, unless the artist aimed 
the shaft of bitter satire against those who deserved 
it not. Not thy first friend, for that was one who 
nurtured thee at the fount of life, cared for thee in 
thy tender infancy, watched over thee with intens- 
est solicitude, and hailed with tremulous joy the 
first dawning of reason and intelligence in her 
darling child. Not thy jirst friend, else had thy 
cradle been thy bier and thy swadling clothes thy 
shroud. 

And yet thy early and faithful friend, sweet 
cherub child, hath Nestor been; and that thou hast 
confidence in him is plainly told by that counte- 
nance so full of glee—of defiance we had almost 
said—so triumphantly and fearlessly dost thou sit 
beside him. ‘* Love me, love my dog,” is legibly 
written on thy saucy, smiling features, thou sin- 
less beauty of an early childhood. Away in the 
green pastures, upon the swelling knoll, did the art- 


ist spy thee, and in a felicitous moment transferred 
thee and thy constant attendant to his canvass with 
all fidelity and truth. And there aré ye, true to 
the very life—thou with thy chubby arms, one play- 
ing with the silken ear of thy noble dog, the other 
encircling his willing neck, sitting at thine ease on 
nature’s velvet carpet, a very queen in thy little 
kingdom. 

And thy companion—what of him? What but 
that every sense is awake for thy protection. Veri- 
ly, Nestor is a noble fellow, and seems as happy as 
thyself, save that his intelligent features bear the 
impress of thought and of conscious responsibility. 
Well aware is he of the precious charge confided 
to him, and faithful will he be to his trust. Nor 
man nor beast may safely approach thee, if on mis- 
chief bent, and thou mayest well learn from him 
the value of a friend. 


> <a ——. 


SCENE AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLES, 


[See the Engraving.] 


Every one knows that the Thousand Isles are 
situated in the St. Lawrence, a little below Lake 
Ontario ; part of them being within the boundaries 
of the United States and others within the Cana- 
dian limits. Our engraving gives an admirable re- 
presentation of one of the most romantic and pic- 
turesque scenes in this interesting group of island 
beauties—for beautiful they are, sleeping in the 
quiet waters of that noble river, crowned with 
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towering cedars and hemlocks, bending gracefully 
over the flowing waters. Scene of beauty and busy 
life and joyous tranquility! we could linger long 
amid your lovely scenery, passing from group to 
group in the multitudinous constellation, propelling 
with our own hand the light canoe over the path- 
less waters, but less poetic engagements press upon 
us, and reluctantly we say— 


“ Isles of beauty—fare ye well.’’ 


_— rr 1a 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We announce the acceptance of the following arti- 
cles:—The Morning Dream—The Phrygian Slave 
—The Duenna, a Legend of Spain—To the Even- 
ing Star—A Fragment—Katrina’s Punishment— 
Sinecures; Parson Thatcher’s Day — Smiles 
—Blighted Hope — Springtime on the Wes- 
tern Prairies— To Sybil— The Warrior — 


derss. 


To the Humming Bird—The Widow's Child. 
Several articles have been received, which the 
editors have not been able to examine. All shall 
receive an answer in our next number. 

The editors would be pleased if “ Ellen” 
would be so kind as to favor them with her ad- 
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SOMETIMES REMEMBER ME. 


POETRY BY MISS ELIZA RITCHIE. MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 


ask not ev - er for thy thoughts, 
Tempo Allegro a Graziozo. 
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Q veRsE 2d. 
Why should I feel a soft desire ; 
§ To live within thy heart; 5 


Or why this inward fluttering fire, 
$ When thus compelled to part. 
2 Oft shall. I think of happiest hours 
Spent in delight with thee ; 
y Wilt thou, obeying memory’s powers, 
. Sometimes remember me. 
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PHReNo-MNEMOTECHNY, OR THE ART or Memory, By 
Francis Fauvel Gouraud. New York; Wiley and Put- 
nam. 

The volume contains the series of lectures delivered by 
Mr. G. in New York and Philadelphia at the beginning of 
1844. We heard the major part of them, and have long de- 
sired the opportunity of rcaewing our acq3?intance—we 
had almost, from very hebit. written refreshing our memo- 
ry—with them in this collected form. They lack now the 
felicitous viva voce expositions of the gifted inventor of the 
art; but in lieu thereof we have an accurate likeness of Mr. 
Gouraud and good paper and type, such as it is a pleasure 
to look upon. 

Yet these are secondary considerations compared with 
the subject treated of. For if this mnemonic system be 
worth anything, if this wonderful art can be acquired, then 
is a new field of enjoyment opened to us. And that it can 
be attained to, not the author only bat scores of those who 
listened to his lectures can testify. But like everything 
worth knowing it will cost some application in the mastery 
of the first principles, attention to the gradual develop- 
ment of the system and the frequent uss of the art when 
once understood. As in the simplest art, the pupil must 
first creep, then walk, then run. The first step in the sys- 
tem is simple, as its subsequent developments are wonder- 
ful. The author sets out with the position that there are 
but ten articulations in all languages which are represented 
by the ten Arabic figures, and from this starting point 
he proceeds with the development of his system, with 
such remarkable perspicuity that any person of ordinary in- 
telligence may readily comprehend the whole. We have 
not space to embody the system in this notice, nor would it 
be fair to the author, who has published the work at a very 
low price. For the system we refer the reader to the vol- 
ume, assuring him however that it will well repay a careful 
perusal. 

Of the incidental merits of the volume we will saya few 
words. Tho opening lecture is peculiarly interesting. It 
presents a history of the most curious and remarkable facts 
concerning the faculty of memory, interspersed with person- 
al anecdotes, incidents and strokes of lively fancy; and in 
the lectures which refer to the application of the art to the 
various sciences, the author displays a diversity of informa- 
tion that completely floods the mind with light. His mind 
is manifestly stored with a wonderful amount of informa- 
tion and he sets forth facts and principles in science and 
philosophy with such sparkling vivacity of style as to give 
& positive enchantment to whatever he touches. We re- 
commend every one who would acquire whatever is useful 
and pleasant in human knowledge, to purchase Mr. Gou- 
raud’s volume. 


Paitosopny oF MesmgRism axv Praenowoay. By J. 
Stanley Grimes. New York: Suxion and Miles. 
Having no faith in phrenology as a science, and only “ see- 

ing men as — ” in the matter of mesmerism, we 
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felt inclined to object to the “ philosophy” of either—}y; ° 
second thoughts suggested that at any rate the author was 
entitled to ahearing. And having listened to the premises, 
and the argument, the conclusion we come to is this that not- 
withstanding much ingenuity and research, and not a little 
originality and boldness of thought, the whole superstruc- 
ture which Mr. Grimes has raised rests upon a false and 
insecure foundation; that of attempting, perhaps unwitting 
iy, to materialise thought and to expound mind from mate- | 
rial conformations. That mind occasionally stamps its 
broader features upon matter we can readily believe. We 
are accustomed on this hypothesis to speak of intellectual 
features, idiotic expression of countenance, &c. &c. But 
even this general rule has so many exceptions that it is far | 
from being a certain guide. A high, expanded forehead is 
very often found in the absence of the qualities it would 
seem to indicate, and vice versa. We regard phrenology as 
an abuse of this generallaw. The broad fact may be admit- 
ted, but the rest, however ingenious, is imaginary. The broad 
continent is a reality, but the cities and streets and churches , 
and water privileges which the speculator has mapped out 
exist only in his fruitful fancy. Then ifa science at all it is 
one of computation, and its value depends on the accuracy 
of the calculating process. But wherearethe data? Who 
can define the exact limits and proportions of each organ, 
so that counteracting influences—“ bumps” that indicate 
sentiments and propensities that are at war with each other 
—may be accurately adjusted, that the product may be 
the true solution of the problem? Again, did our limits per- 
mit, it might be shown that phrenology necessarily tends 
to materialism and fatalism and irresponsibility, to which 
we can never assent. However Mr. Grimes has fearlessly 
and skilfully prosecuted his theory, and by consulting the 
volume the reader may “ hear both si‘es.”” 

IMAGINATION AND Fancy, By Leigh Hunt. 

Diary or Lavy WILLovensy. 

Nos. 4.and 5 of Wiley and Putnam’s “ Library of Choice 
Reading.’”” We have not received the former numbers ; 
but so far as the present numbers are concerned we cor- 
dially endorse the emphatic’motto adopted by the publish- 
ers—“ Books which are books.” We greet with pleasure 
this introduction of a purer literature into our serial publi- 
cations. It was needed, for there was danger in the excess 
of the utterly ephemeral productions with which the Ameri- 
can press has now for some time inundated us, In the first 
of these volumes we have, from the pen of Leigh Hunt, * 
masterly but sweetly expressed essay on the nature of true 
poetry and a poet’s loving comments on the finest passages 
of his favorite authors, beginning with Spenser and ending 
with Keats. The whole work is written in a most delight 
ful spirit. The “ Diary of Lady Willoughby” is a singular 
book, written and printed too in the antiquated style of the 
seventeenth century, under which guise it exalts the purest 
domestic affections and teaches the noblest sentiments. The 
garb of other days is admirably and ingeniously preserved 
throughout. 
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Tux Amentcan Poutrzrer’s Companion. By C. N. 

Bement. New York ; Saxton and Miles. 

A volume that combines, in an eminent degree, pleasant 
reading and useful information. Every branch of natural 
history is interesting to an intelligent and contemplative 
mind, and no branch more so than that of our domestic an- 
imals. Though our pursuits take another direction from that 
of rearing poultry, yet we have read this volume with as 
keen a relish as perhaps any one versed in all the mysteries 
of “breeding, rearing, fattening and general management 
of domestic poultry,” for we have a taste that way, though 
we indulge it not to any great extent. To those who are 
more favored we recommend, were it only as a matter of 
economy, Mr. Bement’s volume as an excellent treatise on 
the subject. They will find Queen Victoria's poultry-house 
ransacked for their profit—and the sovereign lady goes 
largely into the business—while the respected publishers 
have done all in their power, by means of superior and nu- 
merous wood-cuts, to elucidate the subject. 


——eo—~ 


Horne on THE Psatms. WNVew York : Robert Carter. 

An octavo edition of an excellent work, executed with 
great typographical neatness. Horne on the Psalms isa 
book that may not only be read with profit by the pious, but 
with intellectual pleasure and benefit by every person of 
correct taste. The style is elevated, nervous and pure, and 
may safely be adopted as a model, As a manual of family 
devotion it is superior to many of the more modern works 
professing that character, and certainly while such an edi- 
tion can be procured for a dollarand a half, no student or 
divine should be without it. 


Atywick CasTLe; with other Poems. By Fitz-Greene 

Halleck. New York ; Harper Brothers. 

Halleck’s poems are universally popular, and necessarily 
so because they are the true breathings of inspiration—the 
welling up of the pure fountain ofa poetic spirit. The only 
regret is that the fountain does not send forth more copious 
streams. Little danger is there of the limpid and sparkling 
waters being exhausted. Mr. Halleck ought, forthe sake of 
his country, which is justly proud of him, to write more. His 
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characteristics are brilliancy of imagination, a great com- 
; pass of rhythm, boldness of imagery, originality and most 
’ exquisite grace. Jf any one dissent, our appeal is to the 
' beautiful volume before us. 


On 


Cortann’s Dictionary or Mrpictne, now issuing in 
monthly parts by the Hanrers, needs no recommendation, 
even were we competent to decide the point, to the profession. 
But we have been surprised at the amount of popular infor- 
mation seattered through its pages. Numberless passages 
occur that ought to be read by every adult. The following 
instance of gradual depression of the vital power from a 
5 cause that the unprofessional would little suspect, is a case 
¢ illustrative of our remark. 


; “I was, a few years since, consulted about a pale, sickly 
and thin boy about five or six years of age. He appeared 
to have no specific ailment; but there wasa slow and re- 
markable decline of flesh and strength, and of the energy of 
all the functions—what his mother very aptly termed a 
gradual blight. After inquiry into the history of the case, 
tcame out that he had been a very robust and plethoric 
child up to his third year, when his grandmother, a very 
aged person, took him to sleep with her ; that he soon after- 
wards lost his good looks ; and that ae had continued to de- 
cline progressively ever since, notwithstanding medical 
treatment. I directed him to sleep apart from his aged pa- 
rent; and prescribed gentle tonics, change of air, &c The 
recovery was rapid.” 
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Tne Poor Man’s Monnine Portion. By Robert Hawker, 

D.D. New York : Robert Carter. 

A volume in which true riches are spread before the sin- 
cere Christian in the form of pious meditations on a por- 
tion of Scripture for each morning in the year. Seldom 
have we taken up a book in which the spirit of well-inform- 
ed devotion was more blended with salutary counsels and 
intelligent reflections. 

Tue Lire anp Power or TRUE Gop.iness. By Alexan- 
der McLeod. New York; Robert Carter. 

The work is weil known and has been justly appreciated. 
The present is the fourth edition and the more it is known 
in the religious community the greater will be the demand 
for it. 


Tue History or Tie ConsuLaTe AND EMPIRE UNDER 
Napo.tron. By M. A. Thiers. Philadelphia: Carey and 
Hart. 
We have received parts 1. and IL. of this valuable work, 

which is published at a price that nothing less than a very 

large sale can render profitable. The epoch in the history 
of France, on which it treats, and the known sentiments of 
its distinguished author, will Claim for it a prominent 
place among historical works ; and this edition is enriched 
with notes by Henry W. Herbert, Esq. We shall revert to 
the work again as it advances in publication. 


New Orurans as I rounn 1T. By H. Didimus. New 
York ; Harper Brothers. 
A racy, piquant, free and easy style of writing has the au- 

thor of this volume, and he will find an abundance of read- 

ers. His sketches of the Crescent City are vivid and start- 
ling, and as he dashes on in neck-or-nothing style through 
his sparkling pages, the reader is apt to catch the same spirit 
of rollicking recklessness ; and quite as apt, when the race 
is ended, to think that a little more sobriety would improve 
his new acquaintance. ln other words, with ample materials 
for popular authorship, Didimus will have to improve his 
style if he would acquire permanent and healthy popularity. 


Dr. Ouin’s TRavELs IN THE East. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 
We believe these volumes have never been introduced to 

the readers of the Columbian. It is too late now to express 

our opinion upon their merits—the public has already done 
that by calling for repeated editions. We have recently 
had to consult them in the course of our reading, and under 

a deepened impression of their value, as a well digested 

dissertation on all points of interest connected with the 

Holy Land, and 'as most delightful books of travel, recom- 

mend them to all who do not yet possess them. 


Memoir oF Mrs. Mary Lunpiz Duncan. New York: Ro- 
bert Carter. 
A most pleasant memorial of one in whom were united 

superior mental attainments, great sweetness and sauvity 

of manners and high-principled piety; the rich odor of 
whose virtues perfumed her path on earth, and yet sheds 
its fragrance through this volume of a mother’s recollec- 
tions. The memoir is one of the gems of religious biogra- 
phy. 

Don Friota ano nis TEN Davanuters. New York: Sax- 
ton and Miles. 

One of Agnes Strickland’s historical romances, the inci- 
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dents of which are found among the scenes of Spanish and 
Moorish chivalry. ‘The material of the plot is drawn from 
the tribute of one hundred beautiful maidens paid by the 
kingdom of Leon’ to their Moorish conquerors. The vol- 
ume is one of a series remarkable for its typographical neat- 
ness. 


NaRRATIVE OF THE UniTEpD States Expiorine Expr- 
DITION. By Charles Wilkes, U. 8. N. Commander of the 
expedition. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that this truly national 
work is now in course of publication xt a reduced price, so 
as to constitute a popular edition that may come within the 
reach of al], The volume before us is the first of that edi- 
tion ; it is sold at two dollars, and there will be five volumes: 
It is printed from the same type as the more expensive edi- 
tion, and contains all the wood-cuts and two maps. The re- 
duction in price is effected by substituting a ccmmoner paper, 
but far from a mean quality, and the omission of the more 
expensive engravings and maps. 

There are two reasons why this work should be possessed 
by every American citizen. The expedition, of the opera- 
tions of which it is a narrative, was the first that ever left 
our shores fitted out by national murificence, and will be 
an imperishable monument of American enterprise, intelli- 
gence and Jiberality. But apart from that, the work teems 
with interest, and abounds with valuable information. Com- 
mander Wilkes, ana his hardy and adventurous officers and 
crews, appear to have been devoted to their object, and have 
ransacked every spot they visited for whatever was] worth 
knowing of the habits and characters of the people, and that 
could enlarge the sphere of knowledge in any of its numer- 
ous branches. Of thesethings, however, we shall have more 
to say on the appearance of the second volume, as the pre- 
sent did not reach us in time to do justice to the work. We 
could not forbear this brief introduction of the popular edi- 
tion. It is on sale by Francis & Co. 


Tue Works or CuaRLorre ExizasetTu. With an intro- 
duction by Mrs. S. B. Stowe. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
Mr. Dodd has done the lady author ample justice by the 

handsome style in which he has published these two vol- 
umes. They are printed on good paper, in a bold legible 
type, and embellished with a portrait of the lady. Of the 
merits of Charlotte Elizabeth as a writer doubtless there are 
conflicting sentiments ; of her sincere desire to do good there 
can be only one opinion, and, making allowances for a cer- 
tain ultraism, both of sentiment and expression, the effect 
upon the reader is likely to be beneficial. Mrs. Stowe has, 
in our opinion, formed a just estimate of the author’s cha- 
racter. She observes that if Charlotte Elizabeth’s conscien- 
tious scruples had allowed her to appear in the list of mere 
secular literature, she might have commanded no incon- 
siderable position in the world of letters. The steadiness 
with which she resisted the solicitations to such a course 
entitles her to respect, and ought to atone for any defects or 
peculiarities which perhaps would have excited no observa- 
tion in an author of the other sex. These volumes contain 
her choicest productions, and we commend them to a place 
in every family librar;. Young people will seek variety in 
reading, and there is this charm about this lady’s writings, 
that they unswervingly inculcate pure morality and practi- 
cal piety. 
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A Pian System or Exvocution. By J. G. Vandenhor. 
. New York : G. Shepard. ~ 


There appears to be a growing attention to the graces of ) 


ect 


is needed by the great majority of public speakers. M 


elocution in this country; an improvement in that res) 


f, 


Vandenhoff’s book will provea valuableguide in the acquis. 
{ 


tion of the art of speaking and reading with grace ay, 
force. The author evidently understands his subject, 
his method of imparting that knowledge to others is at one, 
agreeable and successful. In studying elocution there cx), 
be no doubt that oral instruction is the most desirable; by; 
we think none can study Mr. V.’s “ plain system” withoy 
being able to detect and avoid many errors, and vastly im. 
prove himself in the art. 


Never Too tate. By Charles Burdett. 

A pretty volume, by a gentleman already favorably known 
to the reading public as the author of several little volumes 
of fiction, remarkable for the naturalness of their incidents 
and character, and the purity of the morality they inculcate, 
In the present volume the author has shown great fertility 
of invention, a nice appreciation of the finer shades of char- 
acter and a peculiar aptitude in conveying most pointed in- 
struction, and oftentimes salutary reproof, while he seems 
only to be relating an event, or conveying to his readers a 
right estimate of some one of the characters of his story, 
Some of the incidents of the present volume have an air of 
reality about them that awakens the suspicion that they are 
not altogether imaginary, while the narrative toward the 
close of the volume exhibits a vivid picture of scenes of sor 
row and suffering and patient endurance, that we know find 
their parallel in this thronged city. 


Morsr’s Scnoo. GEOGRAPHY, ILLUSTRATED WITH Cr- 
RAGRAPHIC Maps, published by the Harpers, is admiially 
adapted for early instruction in geography. The map of 
each country and the letter press explanatory are on the 
same page. The maps are well executed. The same pub- 
lishers have more recently issued, in a neat little volume, 
TsaBeL, on Triats or THE Heart, an admirable book for 
the young, wherein the duty and advantages of filial obe- 
dience and patience are well set forth—Tue GamBcer’s 
Wire, a thrilling and instructive novel, by the author of 
“The Old Dower House”—Tue AncienT Reaime and 
Tue Man aT Aras, two of G, P. R. James’s popular tales. 
—Voyaces Rounp tax Woxrtp—Tue Improvisarore, 
translated from the Danish of Anderson by Mary Howitt, 
with a biography of the author by the same pen; and the 
first volume and following numbers of THe WanvERING 
Jew, by M. Eugene Sue. 

Jup#a Capra and Tar DeserrTer, by the same author, 
are also published, in neat duodecimo volumes, by Mr. Dodd. 
Few productions of the present day contain more interesting 
and instructive matter than the former of these volumes 
and in the latter are many lessons that all should learn, and 
the sooner the better. 

Sax Ton AND Mixes have published two series of Abbott's 
Drawing Cards—Cottage and Outline series—in neat cases 
For learners they are much preferable to drawing books, 
and the printed instructions which accompany them are 1n- 
valuable, because of their judicious and intelligent coun 
sels. We know some young ladies whose “ young ideas " 


have readily comprehended them. 
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CONTENTS. 
VOLUME III. 


1845, INCLUSIVE. 
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An Artist’s Fortune, by Mrs. E. F. Ellett, 22 
A Country Recollection, or the Reformed 
Inebriate, by Mrs. E. F. Ellett, . 125 


Books of the Month, 48, 96, 144, 189, 237 
and 282 


Edith Fairlie, by Miss Martha Russell, . 53 
Elizabeth Wilson, by L. Maria Child, . 79 
Ennuiand its Antidote, by Miss Anna Cora 


Mowatt, . ‘ é = : 255 
General Putnam’s Feat at Horseneck, by 

one of the Editors, 139 
Grace Linden, by Fanny Forrester, 248 
Highland Adventures, by Mrs. E. R. Steele, 86 
John Darling, or the Green-eyed Monster, 

by H. P. Grattan, ° 155 
Lilias Granger, or Practical Romance, by 

Miss Mary F. Noble, . ‘ - 180 
Musical Thoughts, by Miss Augusta Browne, 68 


Mabel—A German Legend, by Mrs. Fran- 
ces S. Osgood, ‘ ° 70 
Myrrha of Ephesus, by C. Teenld McLeod, 166 


Notice to Correspondents, 45, 96, 140, 190,238, 279 
Nancy, by Fanny Forrester, 193 


Our Engravings, by one of the Editors, 188 


Pilgrimage to the Lady of the Lake Scene- 
ry, by Mrs. E. R. Steele, 
Something about Trees, by James F. Otis, 


Scene among the Thousand Isles, (see en- 
graving) by one of the Editors, 


176 
186 


271 


Thot and Freia—A Romance of the Spirit 

Land, by L. Maria Child, . ‘ 1 
The Little Fat Quakeress, or Match-making 

at Philadelphia, by John Neal, 8 
The Bank Note, by Fanny Forrester, 16, 64 
The Wise Forethought, by T. S. Arthur, 30 
The Knight of Lori, by MissM.G. Quincy, 37 
The Engravings, by one of the Editors, . 44 
Thoughts on the Poets, by H. T. Tucker- 


man, . . « 49, 129, 223, 275 


Tales of Irish Superstition—The Gospel 
Charm, by John Brougham, ’ 

The Philosopher and his Kite, by one of the 
Editors, 

The Desertion of Serjeant ‘Chuan, by one 
of the Editors, 

The Birth-place of Washington, by one of 
the Editors, 

The Fair Avenger, by Mrs. Caroline i. 
Butler, . 

The Grey-Beard’s Wail, or » Minuiisesinte of 
the Desolated, by M. Hardin An- 
drews, . 

The Spirit’s Love, wy Miss E. A. See, 

Tales of Irish Superstition—The Blarney 
Stone, by John Brougham, 

The First and the Second—A Sketch, by 
Robert A. West, ‘ 

The Blind Child—A Sketch from the notes 
of a young Physician, by Rev. G. A. 
Noble, M. D., 

The Raising of Lazarus, by one of the Edi- 
tors, 

The Children of Mt. Ida, by L. Maria Child, 

The Prefect’s Daughter, by Miss M. G. 
Quincey, 

Two Nightsin Nieuw N edeclandte, by Fan- 
ny Forrester, 

Tales of Irish Superstition—The Test of 
Blood, by John Brougham, 

The Klabotterman, by Mrs. E. F. Ellett, 

The True Friend, by T. S. Arthur, 

The Little Truant, or Morning and Night 
at the Bird’s Nest, by Miss C. Louisa 
M. Brawner, i . 

The Gipsey Bride, by Edward I. Porter, 

The Idle Servant, by one of the Editors, 


The Double Ruse, by Mrs. Caroline H. Butler, 22 


The Musician’s Adventure, by Miss Augus- 
ta Browne, 

The Youthful Emigrant, “ Mrs. L. Maria 
Child, . 

The Fanfare of Death, by Mrs. E. F. Ellett 

The First Friend, (see engraving) by one 
ofthe Editors, . . . 
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POETRY. 

A Flight of Fancy, b; “rs. Frances S. Os- 
good, . 

Blind Lucy, by Miss ( C. rare M. eneant, 

Columbia’s Ships, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 

Espére Toujours, by Miss Mary L. Law- 
son, . 4 

For a Lady’s ‘Alas; by iiubennn 

First Love, by Miss Mary L. Lawson, ° 

Good Bye, by M. C. Hill, 

Golden Rules in Rhyme, from a Metron to 
a Maiden, by Mrs. Frances S. Os- 
good, , . . . 

Home, by A. M. Ide, Tr. . 

I Won’t run for President, by H. P. siitiens: 

I won her heart in Autumn, by J. Q. A. 
Wood, . 

Love, Hope and Faith, a Fenner, by ai 

Life, by W. Gilmartin, 

Montauk Point, by Mrs. L. H. Sewn. 

My Cynosure, by Park Benjamin, 

Meeting in Age a Friend of Youth, by L. 
B. Foster, ‘ 

Our Father, by Mrs. Lydia H. (een 

Passage up the Connecticut from Hartford 
to Springfield, by Mrs. L. H. Si- 
gourney, ; emails 

Reminiscences, to M., by Sinn . 

Sonnet-——-Posthumous Fame, by Henry B. 
Hirst, » , 

Song, by Robert A. West, 

Stanzas, ; 

Sonnet, by N. E. % é 

Song, by ‘ : ; 

Stanzas, by B. B. Drea, 

Self Denial, by Wm. Orland Riese, 

Song of the Mexican Sailor, . 

Song, by Miss R. J. De Grove, 

To Isabel M**#**, by Anna Cora Mowatt, 

The Sleeping Mother, by C. Louise M. 
Brawner, ‘ 

To the Spirit of Poetry, “wd Mrs. Frances s. 
Osgood, ’ . . 

The Beggar’s Death, by "tai a Labete, 

Tears, by M. C. Hill, , , 

The Two Hearts, by T. B. Read, : 

The Mother to her Child, Boed Robert A. 
West, ; , 

The Spirit Maiden—a creation of F ancy, 
by Miss Jane C. Hopkins, 

The Voice of Woman, by Henry A. Clark, 

To Amelia Welby, by Mrs. Frances S. Os- 
good, : : ‘ 

They Love there still, by A. w. 

The Harp of the Northland, inscribed to 
Ole Bull, by Mrs. M. E. Hewitt, 

The Home of my Youth . ‘ 

To the Evening Star, by Ellen, 

The Home of my Father’s, by S. B. Foster, 
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The Early Dead, by Jerome A. Maybie, 
The Fall of Yorktown, by Henry A. Clark, 
To an Infant, by Robert A. West, 

The Poet to his Bride, by Rovert A. West, 

The Wedding, by Robert A. West, . 

The Sunbeam’s Love, by Mrs. Francis S. 
Osgood, . , a 

The Vow Kept, by H. P. istic, ‘ 

To Mrs. Frances 8S. Osgood, by G. C. Hur- 
ley, . 

The Summer is inden. a J sana H. But- 
ae ° 

Wilt thou Forget me, by Edward J. Porter, 

When silent grows the Plaintive lay, by H. 
T. Tuckerman, . 4 

Wintry Rain, by James P. Jett, 

MUSIC. 

The Lover’s Farewell; Poetry by Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury; Music by Mrs. 
C. L. Hull, p 

The Parting ; Poetry by Mias Ellen Dailey; ; 
Music by Miss Anna Sloman, 

Fratel Del Mio Cor; Poetry by Miss P. A. 
Colman; Music by Herman §., Sa- 
roni, 

Wo’s Me, Wo’s Me; Poetry ty Pinas 
Campbell; Music by Miss Anna 
Sloman, : ° 

I’ve thought of thee, decaue Poetry by 
Robert A. West ; Music by Herman 
S. Saroni, . 239 

Sometimes Remember Me, by Miss Eliza 
Ritchie; Music by Miss Anna 
Sloman, : 

STEEL ENGRAVINGS, LINE AND 
MEZZOTINT. 
Napoleon’s Farewell with his Son, 
ashington’s reception on the bridge 
at Trenton in 1789, on his way to 
be inaugurated Ist President of 
the United States, ; , 

Boguet of Roses and Blue Corn Flowers. 

Fashions—Colored—Four Figures, 

The Philosopher and his Kite, - A mezzotint. 

The Birth-place of Washington, Line. 

The Desertion of Sargeant Champe, Line. 

Fashions——Colored—F our Figures. 

The Raising of Lazarus, 

Gen. Putnam’s Feat at Horseneck, 

Fashions—Colored—Five Figures. . 

Franklin—the Man in the Boy, ° 

The Infant St. John and the Lamb, 

The Moss Rose and Lace Border. 

The Wedding, 

The Idle Servant, ‘ 

Fashions—Colored—Three Figures. 

The First Friend, 

Scene among the Thousand Sion, ‘ 

Fashions—F our Figures. 
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